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Cuapter XI. 
EARLY LOVE-SONGS. 


— Liberté, meanwhile, has been slowly floating, with the tide, 

into the inner roads, and, by the time Daphne Chester is allowed 
to land, lies alongside the pier, not fifty yards distant from the spot 
where Jean-Marie should be in waiting. 

Morning is now creeping on with stealthy paces. The hulls of 
the vessels in harbour, the walls and enclosures of the fort above, 
gain at each minute in opaqueness, although the stars still shine, white 
as at midnight, and not a flush of rose stains the pale arch of eastern 
sky. Quickly as her feet will carry her, suspicious, fearing, must I 
add hopixg, that an escort is at hand, Mrs. Chester runs forward to 
the appointed place of trysting, and finds herself alone. Timidly, 
under her breath, she calls Jean-Marie by name, but gets no answer ; 
advancing a few faltering paces towards some logs of timber, whose 
deep line of shadow it is barely possible may conceal him, she glances 
round a corner . . . . no Jean-Marie is there. She turns back de- 
spairingly, half resolved to go back to the protection of the Liberta 
aud Lady Lydia, and sees—did she not expect to see—Sir John 
Severne, not half-a-dozen steps behind her, in the road. 

“Sir John, how you startled me! When I left, Lady Lydia was 
your partner. I thought you would all be dancing for another hour, 
at least. I—I am just waiting for Jean-Marie. If he should not 


appear ”—this, with the boldness of a lion, though a minute ago she 
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could have counted the beatings of her own heart—‘‘if Jean Marie, 
with his usual fine genius for going wrong, should contrive to miss 
me, it does not matter. I don’t mind walking home to Quéruée, 
alone, one bit. I am afraid of nothing.” 

And in confirmation of her extraordinary valour, Mrs. Chester 
leans back against one of the projecting blocks of timber, and turns 
a little white. 

Sir John Severne watches her face narrowly. 

“You gave one waltz too many to Mr. Broughton, I suspect, Mrs. 
Chester. Such dissipations as moonlight balls, kept up till two in the 
morning, do not suit your constitution—or mine, either,” he adds in 
somewhat grim parenthesis. ‘* When you have rested here for a few 
minutes longer, you will just take my arm——” 

“ Never !” 

“And we will start by the field way for Fief-de-la-Reine. As 
there is not the smallest necessity to hurry, we shall see the sun rise, 
probably, as we go along.” 

But Daphne has already come to sternest resolutions on the score 
of her own future conduct. Fresh in her memory is the delight that, 
for a passionate instant, thrilled her heart at the possibility of 
Severne’s being set free. Fresh in her memory are the facts that 
his marriage with Clementina Hardcastle is fixed for August; that 
the name of the milliner, the colour of the bridesmaids’ bonnets, are 
decided on. 

“JT shall wait a few minutes longer for Jean-Marie,” she resumes, 
a little stiffly. “Then, if I see nothing of him, and if there is light 
enough for me to find my road—just light enough for me to avoid 
tumbling over the side of the harbour—I shall start for Quéruée.” 

“ Hither way, you refuse to let me walk home with you? Things 
of a disagreeable nature are best said frankly.” 

“T don’t know about ‘refusing.’ JI——” 

“Pray go on, Mrs. Chester.” 

Well, I see no necessity to give you the trouble of a long walk 
for nothing, Sir John.” 

* Necessity—trouble !” he exclaims hotly. ‘Would you make 
such a reply, I wonder, if you were addressing any other fellow in 
the world but me ?” 

“ A good deal would depend upon who the other fellow was.” 

“Say Cousin Felix, then, simply to give the supposition an air of 
fact.” 

“If I were addressing Mr, Broughton, if anything so wildly im- 
possible could happen, as Mr. Broughton offering to take a four-mile 
walk with any mortal being, for the sake of seeing the sun rise——” 

“You would answer? .... don’t be afraid to speak. I like 
truths, unsoftened ; bitters undisguised by sugar or flavouring.” 
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“Well, I believe I should say ‘ yes.’” 

“You believe you would say ‘ yes?’” 

“Just for the fun of witnessing his misery.” 

“ As you say ‘no’ for the fun of witnessing mine ?” 

* Perhaps.” 

Daphne lifts her eyes as she speaks, and sees her own little faded 
bunch of pinks (dropped, probably, during that ‘one waltz too many’ 
with Felix Broughton) in Severne’s button-hole. 

At the sight, her stern resolutions melt into pity—as the grey 
shadows of the external world are melting into ruby and amethyst 
under the first kisses of the morning. 

“If I thought you could really be in earnest about such a trifling 
matter as my returning to Quéruée alone—I mean, if you can really 
wish to walk all that distance for the sake of pleasure, not duty ?” 

. . . » Need I put on record Severne’s answer, or the sequel to his 
answer ? 

They return, Daphne’s hand resting, shyly, on the young man’s 
arm, through the morning twilight to Fief-de-la-Reine ; their path, 
when they get clear of the town, winding across fields and lanes, 
heavy still with the night odours of elder and of meadow-sweet, and 
with the thrushes calling low good-morrows to their mates among 
the hedges. After this, coming back again upon the sandy sea-road, 
they watch the sun rise above the hills of the Cétentin, on the coast 
of France. They are affected to rapture by the beauty of the 
morning, they make notes in Natural History, of which almost 
Friulein Schnapper might approve, respecting the early singing 
of the thrushes. Sir John looks at his watch when the first point 
of crimson uprises over the French horizon, and both of them are 
amazed, as though it were some new astronomical discovery, that the 
sun should quit his bed at 3.58 on this, the earliest morning of the 
year! They chat gaily about the people on the yacht, about “Max 
and the Arab,” about the emancipated novelist, about the wily widow. 
They speak calmly, as concerning matters unconnected with their 
own lives, of Clementina Hardcastle and her Cousin Felix. 

The whole world, Clementina included, might listen to their con- 
versation from first to last, and discern no hint of love, no whisper, 
even, of the possibility of love’s approach. And yet 

And yet, when they have bidden good-bye at the wicket-gate of 
Fief-de-la-Reine, when Daphne finds herself walking alone through the 
silent, lily-scented paths of the farm garden, a sensation, too subtly 
blent for perfect happiness or perfect pain, swells at her heart. 

The whole world might have listened to their conversation. Yet she 
knows, just as plainly as though he had declared his passion in set 
form of speech, that Sir John Severne loves her. 
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Caapter XII. 
LATENT JEALOUSIES. 


“Love! Well, on that point the less said the better, perhaps,” 
remarks Aunt Hosie, drily. “Jealousy, tis evident, has become 
‘rococo,’ a sentiment out of date. A pair of oldfashioned sweethearts 
will soon, I take it, be objects for a museum, and ‘ What was courtship ?’ 
a question for a competitive examination in archeology.” 

Three days have elapsed since the dinner-party on board the Liberta, 
and, through the lozenged windows of the Miss Vansittarts’ parlour, the 
western sun shines upon the unwonted sight of a company-expectant 
household—shines upon Daphne, her fair arms bared to the elbow as 
she piles up dish after dish of strawberries and flowers, upon Aunt 
Hosie, somewhat flushed in the face, and holding little paper parcels 
of the best, seldom-used silver in her hands. 

“The queer thing is,’ she proceeds, pausing of a sudden in her 
work, and looking significantly across at her niece’s face—‘ the queer 
thing is, that, having abandoned the oldfashioned illusion of love, 
young women should retain so firm and eager a faith in the old- 
fashioned institution of marriage! But these contradictions,” says 
Aunt Hosie, “are just the mark of the age. People sneer at their 
Bibles and are staunch believers in Planchette. Oblige me, Daphne, by 
arranging your flowers so as to bring Mr. Felix Broughton as little 
before my sight as possible. At fifty-six years old ”—whenever 
Aunt Hosie is at all out of temper with the world or its goings-on 
she makes these kinds of raids upon her own age—“ at fifty-six years 
old one ought I know to have grown callous to every new de- 
velopment of human folly. Unfortunately, I have not done so. An 
eyeglassed dandy, monosyllabically tolerant of the universe—myself 
included—is what I cannot abide, even yet.” 

For the last time, the principal actors in this small drama have 
agreed to meet together. Sir John Severne, called away on settle- 
ment business by his lawyers, will quit the island to-morrow morning. 
Felix Broughton is to start for Paris a few hours later. The Liberta, 
wind and wave permitting, will leave for conger-fishing off Chaussée 
towards noon. In another four-and-twenty hours, Daphne Chester, 
alone, will be left; left to live out the old, blank, self-coloured life 
of Fief-de-la-Reine, to hear the motiveless fall of the waves, watch 
the rose-leaves flutter and die around the sundial ; left to stagnate, as 
she used to do before Severne’s coming had brought back human 
warmth and vitality into the sluggish currents of her existence. 

‘An old woman’s opinions signify nothing,” pursues Aunt Hosie, 
as she distributes the spoons, with energy, round the table. “ An old 
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women’s opinions signify nothing, happily for Mr. Broughton, so 
long as young and pretty girls are content to listen to the words of 
wisdom that fall from his lips. Wisdom! Really, how a person as 
cultivated as Miss Hardcastle, not to speak of yourself—you are 
listening to me, Daphne ?—how young women, destitute neither of 
parts nor education, can hold out the encouragement they do, to an 
empty-headed creature like ‘ Cousin Felix,’ passes my comprehension !” 

I should premise that during the past three days Felix Broughton 
and Miss Hardcastle have, through one seeming accident or another, 
lingered away the greater portion of their time at Fief-de-la-Reine. 
Aunt Hosie has, in consequence, had ample opportunity for verifying 
her judgments in the matter of modern love-making and modern 
lovers. ‘The drift of her remarks will suffice to show in what direction 
these judgments tend. 

“Felix Broughton may not be a Solomon,” says Mrs. Chester. 
“If he were, I don’t suppose he would care to talk to me. As for his 
eyeglass—I cannot see that short sight is a proof of shallow brains. 
Besides, how good he is to Paul! Always something in his pockets 
for the child, always——” 

“Don’t take the unnecessary trouble of accusing yourself by all 
these excuses,” interrupts Aunt Hosie, coolly; “Daphne Chester is 
no more in love with Mr. Felix Broughton than Clementina Hard- 
castle is in love with Sir John Severne! It would be quite impossible 
for me to find stronger language in which to express myself.” 

Daphne hides her face away behind the shelter of a bowl she has 
been lavishly filling with roses, pinks, and honeysuckles. 

“ Miss Hardcastle is to become Sir John Severne’s wife some time 
in August—oh! there is no doubt about it, Aunt Hosie! The dresses 
are ordered, the colour of the bridesmaids’ bonnets is decided on. For 
aught we can tell, it may not be the fashion for engaged people to 
pay too much open attention to each other.” 

“ Human nature is the fashion always,” cries Aunt Hosie, suddenly 
abandoning her tone of banter. “Do you think, if Miss Hardcastle 
loved Sir John Severne, she would tolerate his lukewarm attentions 
fora day? Do you think she would not show jealousy,—yes, I dare 
use the word,—honest, natural, commendable jealousy, of walks by 
sunrise, walks between three and four o’clock of a June morning, 
with a woman as young and well-locking as yourself?” 

At this sharp home-thrust the colour dies on Daphne’s cheeks. 

“That walk was an accident,” she answers very low. “Could I 
help Jean-Marie forgetting at which pier he was to meet me? Could 
I help Sir John Severne’s happening to leave the yacht at the same 
moment that I did? Surely, you would not have had me walk home, 
past the fort and harbour works, at such an hour, unescorted ?” 

“TI would have had you do what your conscience told you was 
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right,” says Aunt Hosie, firmly. “To walk alone past the fort at 
three o'clock in the morning might be considered, by straight-laced 
persons, unconventional——” 

“ Aunt Hosie! When I have heard you say a hundred times the 
only thing you dread on earth is a tipsy soldier !” 

“To tamper, or seem to tamper, with the affections of an engaged 
man is a crime.” 

“A crime!” echoes Daphne Chester, her lip a-quiver. “It is not 
like you, Aunt Hosie, to be so wanting in charity.” 

“Tt would be less like me, I hope, Daphne, to be wanting in a sense 
of common honesty. ‘The loan of a lover’ may be a pretty enough 
subject for comedy, on the stage. In real life such manners, such 
levity, are tolerably sure to have a tragic ending. Have the kindness 
to set the dishes straight, child, if you please. Your drawing-lessons,” 
with compressed emphasis, “do not seem to have improved your eye 
for symmetry.” 

The members of the yachting party have received an invitation, 
’ collectively, to partake of high-tea at Fief-de-la~Reine ; a moonlight 
sand-eeling expedition to constitute the amusement of the evening. 
When the appointed time comes, however, only three of the expected 
guests put in an appearance; Sir John Severne, Felix Broughton, and 
Miss Hardcastle. 

Lady Lydia, it is vaguely believed, may be somewhere on the Channel 
between this and Normandy. Races are going on at St. Malo; and 
Lady Lydia, with Mrs. de Mauley and Max, was last seen on the pier 
near upon the hour when an excursionist steamer was advertised to 
depart for France. Miss Rivers, knapsack on shoulder, is taking a 
solitary walk round the Island. The Arab has been lost since yesterday. 

Of Mr. Jerningham, I need scarcely add, no one for a moment 
speaks or thinks. 

“ And so, unless any of my lawful guardians come to life, I must 
ask the Miss Vansittarts to be my chaperons,” says Clementina, as 
she is taking off her hat in Daphne's little white country-looking 
bedroom. “ That is, if chaperons, the crowning mistakes of civilisa- 
tion, could, by any possibility, be needed at Fief-de-la-Reine! Oh, 
Mrs. Chester, how good it must be to inhabit a house like this!” she 
continues. “Not an inkstand, not a book to be seen—our bedrooms at 
home are lined with books, ‘in case any of us should feel sleepless in the 
night,’ Mrs. Hardcastle says. A sea of whose chemical constituents you 
know nothing around you, a sky you have never been forced to survey 
through telescopes overhead—ah, and what delicious, real roses!” 

And balancing herself on the broad granite casement ledge, Miss 
Hardcastle leans forth her town-complexioned face amidst the labyrinth 
of odorous, bloom-laden branches that droop around. 

“The roses one buys in London never seem quite real, against 
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country ones,” she goes on presently. “ Besides, when I was young, 
I was so tortured with botany, classifying, ‘after Linneeus or Jussieu,’ 
every flower that blows, that I almost grew to hate the smell of them. 
And to think you have never had a governess, Mrs. Chester, never 
been to a lecture, or assisted at a conversazione! What have I done 
to deserve such cruel reverses at the hands of fate ?” 

“ Reverses !” echoes Daphne Chester, somewhat hastily. ‘ Yes, 
it comes lightly enough to you, no doubt, to use that word. You, 
Miss Hardcastle, who cannot yet have tasted one actual trouble, who 
have everything to make the present sweet P 

“Oh, I know, I know,” interrupts Clementina, with a jarring little 
laugh. “ When people are engaged, it is thought the correct thing, 
always, to address them in that kind of jubilant strain. As if marriage 
were such a panacea for human ills that the mere road thereto were 
a matter for insane rejoicing! But perhaps you are not aware ””—she 
says all this in a short, decided manner; as she speaks tearing cruel 
wounds in the petals of whatever rose has the ill-luck to come beneath 
her fingers—“ perhaps Sir John Severne has not told you it is a 
settled thing that I am to be his wife ?” 

“I knew of your engagement before I first saw you at Quéruée,” 
answers Daphne, with as steady a voice as she can command. 

“And you think, of course, that both of us are to be congratu- 
lated ?” 

“T think your prospects of happiness are better than most people’s. 
Sir John Severne is brave, high-principled ——” 

“ Young, clever, rich ; everything a man should be,” exclaims Sir 
John’s betrothed, quickly. 

“ And the rescuer of my Paul’s life,” adds Daphne Chester. 

Miss Hardcastle looks at her, critically, for a few seconds. 

“T am not insensible to any one of Sir John’s virtues,” she remarks 
in a graver tone, “and I hope in time to come up to a like standard 
of perfection. Meanwhile, not even my unexampled good fortune 
prevents the taste of life being occasionally sour to me. I may have 
a couple of your roses for my hair? Ah, not a York-and-Lancaster, 
thanks. Only people of your complexion can afford to wear a 
damask like that !” 

Does the tone in which this last remark is spoken, savour of 
bitterness ? 

“Human nature is the fashion always,” said Aunt Hosie, with her 
blunt, straightforward common sense. Have learning, philosophy, 
science, left so much of human nature’s work-a-day stuff in Clemen- 
tina Hardcastle that she is jealous—wounded as any simple, un- 
educated, country girl might be, by her sweetheart’s friendship, no 
matter how Platonic, for another woman ? 

The suspicion (and, perhaps, a conscience not altogether void of 
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offence) causes Daphne to shrink, as she has never shrunk yet, from 
Sir John Severne. She feels that her eyes sink beneath his glance, 
that her cheeks redden guiltily at his voice; and with forced spirits, 
with “levity ” of manner, once more to quote Aunt Hosie, very unlike 
her ordinary self, she takes refuge in the pointed, the growing atten- 
tions of Felix Broughton. 

Even Miss Theodora—brimming over with aristocratic reminis- 
cences, for Clementina’s benefit, as she presides in a girlish muslin 
and modish mob-cap over the tea-table—even Theodora, I say, is 
sensible of the change that has come over Daphne, and rejoices. In 
spite of poor Henrietta’s prejudices on the score of Brains, who shall 
deny that Felix Broughton is an elegant, highly-connected creature? 
Who shall tell that orange-blossoms, silks, satins, and Honiton,—every 
higher aspiration of Theodora’s soul finds its culminating point in 
Honiton,—may not be imminent ? 


Cuapter XIII, 


SAND-EELING. PART I. 


Tue tide is in a fitting condition for the fishing expedition to start 
soon after nine o'clock, and, by some kind of process of natural 
selection, the little party from Fief-de-la-Reine at once breaks up 
into pairs. 

Margot and Jean-Marie, barefooted, and armed with a short 
kind of reaping-hook, the regulation sand-eeling weapon, start on 
ahead. Aunt Hosie, similarly equipped, follows next, with Maitre 
André. Then come the legitimate lovers, experiencing, if the depres- 
sion of their manner speak truth, more difficulty than common in 
finding pegs whereon to hang the sweet banalities of sentiment. 
Daphne and Felix Broughton, slowly sauntering, gaily chatting, 
secure in the knowledge that they at least are not legitimate lovers, 
follow last. 

It is one of the lowest tides of the year, and scattered all across the 
broad white sands of Quéruée Bay are groups of sand-eelers; the 
women provided with lanterns, and keeping, while yet they may, to 
terra firma, the men and lads wading, waist-deep, across the currents, 
in their eagerness to reach the sand-eel banks of best renown before 
their fellows. 

The night is perfect; balmy as noon, with a faint breeze stirring 
from the east, and illumined by the most glorious Milky Way, 
a road of very silver, spanning the whole arch of purple heaven. 
By-and-by rises the moon, just behind the isolated tower of Ga- 
brielles, and then....who shall say how these things happen? 
Daphne discovers that Sir John Severne has become her companion, 
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while the figures of Cousin Felix and Miss Hardcastle become at 
each moment more indistinct in the far distance. 

Severne, her companion, and for the last time—to-night, for very 
certain, the ending of their friendship! Well, for a space they keep 
to common-place small talk, like two indifferent acquaintances, looking 
forward to seeing each other to-morrow, and every succeeding morrow 
throughout the year. Daphne Chester knows, as well as though the 
experience of a dozen London seasons had taught her, that for people 
placed as they are placed, feeling as they feel, silence must be fraught 
with danger. She knows this; she foresees, fills in every pause dex- 
trously. Sir John shall make no avowal, shall utter no regrets to 
which Clementina Hardcastle might not listen unpained. So far her 
resolutions are of adamant. Unfortunately, Severne has formed reso- 
lutions, also of adamant, and tending in a somewhat opposite direction 
to her own. 

“You will be quite sure to write to me, Mrs. Chester?” He 
waits for no opportune break, chooses no safely negative phrase 
with which to lead up to the question. He puts it abruptly; just 
after Daphne has remarked that the cousins are wandering from the 
way wherein they should go, and, as a matter of duty, must be 
followed and set straight. “Broughton and Miss Hardcastle on 
a wrong track? Oh! they will find their way back to a right one, 
depend upon it, without our assistance. Yes, you will write to me, 
Iknow. You have given me your word already that you will do so. 
Still, it is pleasant to hear good promises repeated twice over.” 

“You would not want the letter repeated twice over! Why, Aunt 
Theodora says I don’t talk English by grammar rules, and as to 
writing 2s 

“ And you think I should parse your letters, sentence by sentence, 
a dictionary and Lindley Murray at my side ?” 

“ You would find it hard enough work to parse a sentence of mine. 
Now, Aunt Theodora really can write the most beautiful letter ima- 
ginable, without even making a rough copy first. Every sentiment 
correctly expressed, every word 4 

“Mrs. Chester, are you about to propose that Miss Theodora should 
become my correspondent instead of yourself?” 

“Correspondent! Ah, Sir John, you know that I never could be 
that. Of course, if I promised it, I will write to you, once 











“A formal note, hoping that I had a prosperous journey, informing 
me that the weather is hot or cool, that the harvest prospects con- 
tinue good, that the Miss Vansittarts desire their kind regards, and 
that Paul remembers me, not quite as vividly, on the whole, as he 
remembers the burnt almonds of Cousin Felix. I understand.” 

“Paul will be made to remember you while my life lasts,” says 
Daphne seriously. “As for letter-writing—why, I might not write 
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to people for a dozen, twenty years, but I should think of them with 
just the same gratitude in my heart.” 

“ Have I the good fortune to be included in that favoured class of 
‘ people ?’” 

“You know you have. You know,” right bravely, without hesita- 

tion, she gets the words out, “that I shall think warmly of you, and 
of Miss Hardcastle, both now and in the long future years to come, 
after your marriage.” 
'. For a minute or more young Severne paces moodily on in silence : 
at last—“It is easy for you to speak so calmly,” he breaks out, a 
vibration of sudden ardour in his voice; “easy for you, who feel 
nothing, to talk about the ‘long future years’ in which my life is to 
be made wretched! Nay, Mrs. Chester,” for she had stopped, turned 
away from him, has raised her hands in mute deprecation of the 
avowal she can no longer escape from hearing, “it is too late in the 
day for you to refuse to listen tome. You cannot be ignorant, you 
cannot affect to be ignorant, that . . . I love you! As well that my 
crime, if crime it be, should be acknowledged in plain speech before 
we bid each other good-bye.” 

Easy for her who feels nothing! And all the time Daphne’s breast 
is swelling to agony, all the time, were sacrifice of self the only thing 
needed, she would go to the other end of the world to love, to serve 
him ; nay, to minister to his merest whim or caprice. She dare not 
trust herself to speak; what speech of hers but must inevitably turn 
into a confession; and, moved by a quick impulse, Severne takes her 
hand, draws her towards him, and sees her face. 

Her face is wet with tears. 

“Mrs. Chester—Daphne! Tell me that you are not indifferent— 
that it causes you just one brief pang to bid me good-bye for ever ?” 

And, though still no actual word, no, nor even a quiver of the lip 
betrays her, before another minute has past by Sir John Severne 
guesses her secret. 

It is a secret the barest possibility of whose existence he had never, 
up to the present hour, reckoned on. That his own heart should be 
irrevocably given to a woman so sweet and lovable; that her face, 
after pursuing him during every moment of his waking hours, should 
render his pillow sleepless; finally, the brief madness of an explana- 
tion and a parting lived through, that he should work out his destiny, 
marry Miss Hardcastle, put love aside out of his existence, and look 
back to Daphne Chester from the prosaic dusty paths of middle age, 
as men, wedded to Rowena, do look back to the Rebecca of their 
youth !—All this vista of personal loss and disappointment has, during 
the last few days, grown gradually clearer and clearer before Severne’s 
vision. That he should have won love in return, that the richest cup 
human lips can taste should be held out to him, might he drink 
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thereof, by Daphne's hands—of this contingency, being in very truth 
no coxcomb, he has not dreamed. 

“T don’t think, remembering your engagement, you should have 
spoken to me like this.” 

Her face is white, her breast heaves convulsively ; and forgetting 
everything, but that she is in pain, and that he is the author of her 
pain, Severne clasps her in a wild embrace. 

“ My engagement,” he repeats with growing agitation. “A careless 
promise made years ago, between a boy and girl knowing nothing of 
love or of themselves! Would you let this weigh against the happiness 
or misery of both our lives ?” 

“T would have you keep faith with Miss Hardcastle, let it cost 
what it may,” she answers him simply. 

“Of course. I will tell the whole truth to Miss Hardcastle to- 
night. I will give her back her freedom—a gift you may be sure 
that she will accept readily enough. Mrs. Chester,” his voice sinking 
to a low and pleading whisper, “you love me—you will be my wife? 
‘I will’ are not such desperately hard words to pronounce. Pro- 
nounce them, and let me know as much of heaven as a man can 
know this side of death.” 

But by this time Daphne Chester's self-possession has come back 
to her. She realises upon the brink of what disloyalty she has 
momentarily stood. 

“Tf Miss Hardcastle wished your engagement broken off, she 
would herself be the first to speak. I have seen enough of her to 
know that. As to her taking back her freedom, did you offer it— 
what woman would say ‘ No,’ in such a galling position? You talk 
of happiness. Could happiness ever, do you suppose, be built on dis- 
honour, true happiness on falsehood? Why, if I were to listen to 
you now, you, a boy carried away by a week’s romantic fancy, do you 
believe in the after time you would not despise me, as I should 
deserve to be despised? No. You are saying—you know not what, 
andI .... I am to blame for letting such language be possible.” 

“And you think that speaking the trath is ‘falsehood,’ keeping to 
the miserable letter of a promise ‘honour,’ no matter whether the 
spirit of the promise be broken or not ?” 

“I think I would much sooner die than come between you and 
what you owe to Miss Hardcastle.” So she cries in broken accents, 
and still with firmness that he cannot choose but respect. “Long 
ago, I had my share of hope and youth, short though it was. I have 
nothing to look to now but duty. If I was a girl, unversed in suffer- 
ing, selfish through ignorance, there might be excuse for me. There 
is a time in life when we hold personal enjoyment to be our right, 
come by it as we may. But I have done with all that. Sir John, I 
shall think of you till my last hour, as my friend i 
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. “For Paul’s sake! I know.” 

“Not only for Paul’s sake, but for your own. You will part from 
me in kindness ?” she adds. “ You will let me have your forgiveness, 
will you not, full and entire ?” 

“ Forgiveness between you and me? Oh, Mrs. Chester,” he 
exclaims passionately. ‘‘ Now, on this last night that we shall be 
together, give me a moment’s taste—well, I won’t say of happiness, 
but of what happiness might have been! ‘Tell me, if I had been free, 
that you would not have rejected me! Let me have one—only one 
kiss from your lips !” 

For a moment Daphne remains cold as the moonlight in which she 
stands. Then suddenly she takes the young man’s hand, lifts, and 
kisses it. 

“When you saved Paul, I gave you many kisses, without your 
asking for them,” she says gravely. “Now that you ask, I give you 
only one. That is how life’s favours come to us.” 

And Severne interprets her kiss aright: he interprets it as the 
very sign and seal of a parting that shall be final. 


CHapter XIV. 
SAND-EELING. PART II. 


MEANWHILE, a second love-scene is being played out between widely 
different actors, with widely different results ! 

“We were interrupted, the other day, my dear Clem,” begins 
Cousin Felix, coolly possessing himself of Miss Hardcastle’s hand, and 
drawing it within his arm; “ broken in upon by the sketching people, 
ata point of some interest—to me, at all events. I am contemplating 
matriage.” 

“Your taste inclining towards Lady Lydia, if she had no Mr. 
Jerningham ; or towards Mrs. de Mauley, if she had no debts!” 

“ And I have been seriously reviewing the subject from another 
point of view than that of mere personal liking. Such a woman as 
Lady Lydia Jerningham, however unencumbered, would not suit me 
as a wife, nor Mrs. de Mauley either.” 

“No?” 

“Mrs. de Mauley sings—false, they tell me, habitually; half a 
note sharp in her correctest moments. But this is beside the question. 
False or true, she sings. Women who sing naturally require musical 
mornings, full-dress concerts, and a friend of the soul who plays the 
violoncello. I could not stand musical mornings, full-dress concerts, 
and a friend of the soul who played the violoncello.” 

“You would be jealous of your wife’s superior talents. As well 
confess it, openly.” 
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“ Your experience tells you that I am ofa furiously jealous tempera- 
ment, does it not ?” 

Miss Hardcastle blushes ; happily, the state of the atmosphere and 
his own preoccupied mind serve to conceal the weakness from Cousin 
Felix. 

“Then Lady Lydia—I mention her as the type of a class—is 
horribly unpunctual. Six days out of seven, with a wife as giddy as 
Lady Lydia, you would have your fish overboiled. Of course, this 
does very well for a man like Jerningham. Jerningham is a rich 
fellow, and can keep a chef, an artist, equal to all emergencies. It 
would never suit me. For genteel destitution the domestic virtues 
are a vital condition of existence.” 

Mr. Broughton enunciates this sentiment with solemn distinctness, 
like one disburthening his conscience of some all-important and slowly- 
arrived-at dogma. 

“You agree with me, I am sure, Clementina. For a pauper like 
myself, the domestic virtues are indispensable ?” 

“T hope you will meet with them,” says Miss Hardcastle, with 
rather forced cheerfulness. “The domestic virtues, beauty, wealth, 
youth, and widowhood are not qualifications combined, to be met with 
every day, and in the crowded highways of life.” 

“In the crowded highways, no,” he replies; “for that precise 
reason, I am endeavouring to make my selection, to find my paragon, 
in one of the very quiet, untrodden by-paths that lie around Quéruée 
Bay.” 

The hand that rests upon his arm trembles, despite all Clementina’s 
trained habits of self-control. 

Mr. Broughton proceeds with equanimity. 

“As to the bauble, wealth, I resign it. My tastes, as you know, 
are anti-British, Spartan-like in their primitive frugality. A theatre- 
stall in the winter F 

“A theatre-stall! At Fief-de-la-Reine, I hope?” 

“A run to Monte Carlo in the spring—an ice in summer. 
With simple pleasures like these, I have found life golden, even as a 
bachelor. Married to a pretty gentle woman who adored me, such a 
woman, say, as Daphne, I could be satisfied with less. We would 
take a farmhouse—all chintz, and contentment, and low-raftered 
ceilings—by the sea—live upon mutton-chops, grow our own roses, 
and——” 

“TI don’t know whether you are aware of it, Mr. Broughton, but 
the whole of this time, and while you have been intent upon your own 
wise talk, my feet have got wet through. Are expeditions of this 
barbarous description got up with an ulterior view to pleasure, I 
wonder ?” 

Miss Hardcastle’s tone is acrimonious: so acrimon‘ous that Felix 
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Broughton allows her hand to slip away from beneath his arm, and, 
putting up his eyeglass, looks placidly around him in the moonlight. 

It is evident that they have wandered, tolerably far, from the track 
in which they were directed to keep. Low, seaweed-covered rocks, 
interspersed with pools, hem them in on three sides, while, to regain 
the firm white sands of Quéruée Bay, a current of fresh water, twenty 
feet wide, at least, and more than ankle-deep in the shallowest part, 
must be forded. 

*T shall not turn back, if you mean that! I am wearied to death, 
already,” says Clementina, it must be allowed, with more unreason than 
she ordinarily displays in the conduct of life. ‘And I will not wade 
through any more water. I am wet enough as it is. So much for 
the delights of the country.” 

To these observations Mr. Broughton, for a minute or more, offers 
no response. Then, letting fall his eyeglass, and folding his arms 
with the resignation of a man prepared for every exigency of feminine 
eaprice: “ As you refuse decisively to turn back, my dear Clementina,” 
he remarks, “three other courses remain open to you. Hither you 
will wade through the water that lies before us, or you will let me 
carry you across it, or you will remain where you are and be drowned 
by the rising tide. Thus much is certain.” 

“Let you carry me across! As if you would be guilty of such an 
exertion for any one but the pretty gentle woman who adores you, 
the paragon who is to convert you from Monte Carlo to mutton-chops 
—Daphne! I am sure, if I did what was wisest,” she adds, petu- 
lantly, “1 should just wait quietly where I am for the tide to drown 
me, as Victor Hugo’s man did in the novel.” 

“ Had Victor Hugo's man to carry any one?” asks Cousin Felix, 
with interest. “You know I never read novels at first-hand. Had 
Victor Hugo’s man to carry any one, and was she heavy ?” 

“ You had better get ashore with as little inconvenience to yourself 
as you can, Mr. Broughton. Mrs. Chester will probably have reached 
home by this time, and may be feeling anxious about you. And, 
perhaps, you would kindly desire Sir John Severne to come down to 
my assistance ?” 

“T lifted you once, I remember, at the Zoological, to see the bears, 
and you were no weight to speak of. But that was a great many 
years ago. However, if I find you beyond my strength, I can but 
set you down again, halfway across. Come, child.” 

Miss Hardcastle’s stature is calculated at five feet two inches. 
Cousin Felix stands just over six feet. He lifts her with about as 
much ease as a child would lift a kitten, and, ere she can remonstrate, 
walks manfully forward. When they have reached the middle of the 
stream, Mr. Broughton stops. 

“I had no idea it would be so pleasant,” he remarks, looking some- 
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what earnestly at the delicate pale face, so close to his in the moon- 
light. 

Oi What is pleasant ?” she asks, ungraciously. “ Walking through 
muddy water in thin boots ?” 

“No, carrying people—I mean, carrying you! Clem, that time 
I spoke of, at the Zoological, you put your arms round my neck, do 
you recollect ?” 

“T recollect nothing at all about it, sir. I believe the whole story 
to be a fiction.” 

“And whenI gave you a shilling’s worth of buns for the bears, 
you kissed me—on my honour you did! I wish there were bears to 
get buns for here, Clementina.” 

“T wish you would have the goodness to set me down at once, 
Mr. Broughton.” 

“Tn the stream ?” 

“ Upon the other side, of course. And would you, please, not look 
at me so hard, if you can help it? It makes me nervous.” 

“Tf we could imagine, just for the time being, and until we catch 
up Daphne and Sir John, that it was the Zoological and ten years 
ago, ‘Cousin Felix, you would say, ‘I love you a thousand times 
better than any other person in the world.’ ” 

Miss Hardcastle turns her face away sharply. She knows that 
tne blood must have forsaken it; that, though her voice may be under 
command still, her lips are trembling at every idle word Felix 
Broughton utters. 

“T may have said many things, ten years ago, that would be 
misplaced now,” she murmurs. 

“ Misplaced—yes. And untrue, also ?” 

“ Naturally.” 

He carries her across the water, sets her down in safety upon the 
firmer sands, and they proceed along their way in silence. Miss 
Hardcastle breaks it first. 

“Mrs. Chester is undoubtedly a most amiable and meritorious 
person. She reminds me always of one of Thackeray’s good women, 
poor thing, and there’can be no manner of doubt that she has a pretty 
face. That kind of red-and-white complexion is so pleasing, before 
time renders it coarse, and, though not one of the features would bear 
criticising, the white teeth and general animation give you all the 
impression of beauty. Never were good looks more of the beauté du 
diable order, still 2 

“ Ah, that ‘ still’ brings us to the text; the rest is marginal.” 

“To think of Felix Broughton, the most difficult of spoilt human 
creatures, passing the remainder of his days with her—Felix 
Broughton, in reality, unamusable, yet who constantly expects that 
every woman he approaches shall be a nineteenth-century Madame de 
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Maintenon, and amuse him! Tell me, Felix, for you have had many 
hours’ experience, does ‘ Daphne’ ever originate an intelligible remark 
on any subject whatever ?” 

“T have not the slightest recollection,” answers Felix, promptly. 
“That Mrs. Chester has, under all circumstances, looked charming, I 
am positive.” 

“ And you think the art of looking charming, even in 2 woman who 
had no friend of the soul, and who could remember the dinner-hour, 
would render a life-long téte 4 téte endurable ?” 

“T think nothing would render a life-long téte 4 téte endurable,” is 
Mr. Broughton’s reply. “A téte a téte of any kind is the very last 
thing I look forward to in marriage.” 

“ Not when you live upon mutton-chops in the farmhouse, give up 
ices and Monte Carlo, and grow your own roses ?” 

“ Ah, that farmhouse.... is in Spain! Abandoning metaphor, 
let us talk, Clem, of the one thing that really concerns ourselves, and 
ourselves alone—of your marriage.” 

She winces under the word as under a blow. Felix Broughton 
goes on, calmly, and with deliberation. 

“Your intended husband is undeniably a young man of ability. 
As time goes on, it strikes me that he has a very fair prospect of 
making a name in politics.” 

** Politics!” echoes Clementina, drearily. 

“Yes. Sir John and I have had one or two serious talks of late, 
and I am convinced (or he is convinced) that he has a future before 
him. You know, Clem, the nothing-new-nothing-true creed of idle 
fellows like me. Severne holds the picturesque belief, not only that 
life should be the verb ‘to do,’ but that he, Severne, will infallibly leave 
human affairs, in general, straighter than he found them! He also 
believes in getting into Parliament, and working out reforms there for a 
grateful country! Depend upon it, when he leaves the army he will 
go in for School Boards or the ‘ British Workman’; in time, perhaps, 
write Pamphlets. There you could help him.” 

“T hate Pamphlets,” exclaims the poor little Blue-stocking. “I 
have been stifled with books, and writers, and cleverness of all kinds, 
ever since I could run alone. It is not generous of you to tease me 
like this.” 

“You spoke with frankness concerning the object of my choice, 
Clementina.” 


‘Your choice! Do you mean to tell me that Mrs. Chester P 





“T mean,” says Felix Broughton, with summary change of tone, 
and once more making himself master of her hand—“‘ I mean to talk 
no more, either of Mrs. Chester or Sir John Severne, but of you and 


of me. Clem, my darling, how many years is it, I wonder, since first 
we fell in love with each other ?”. 
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“In love !” she stammers, shrinking timidly away from him, and 
with a pathos in her voice to which Felix Broughton is not insensible. 
“ We—we have been affectionate cousins all our lives, I hope.” 

“We have been nothing of the kind,” says Cousin Felix decisively. 
“‘Do you remember a children’s ball you went to once, in Eaton Place ? 
—oh, half a century ago, and when I still wore a sword in her 
Majesty’s service ?” 

“A fancy dress ball, half juvenile, half grown-up. My invitation 
came through you. Any pleasure that ever entered my life, when I 
was a child, came through you! Yes, I remember it all, as though 
it were yesterday.” 

“You were dressed as Minerva, poor, small, over-learned Minerva 
that you were, and I appeared in my natural character—a young 
simpleton of the nineteenth century, in his scarlet jacket and gold 
trimmings.” 

“You wrote your name down for every one of my dances, giving 
me leave to throw you over—me throw you over, if I got a chance of 
better partners.” 

“Clementina, can you deny that you were in love with me that 
evening ?” 

“How could I help myself? You were a full-grown officer, sir, 
and I, a partnerless neglected girl of eleven.” 

“ Well, and afterwards, when I came to grief, and had to give up 
my scarlet jacket, trimmings and all (and England, too, for the matter 
of that), who, of all my friends, wrote me the kindest letters? My 
dear,” says Mr. Broughton tenderly, “1 have those little letters of 
yours now, a vast deal too well spelt and written for a child of eleven, 
that was not your fault, but brimful of love and pity, and offering— 
yes, Clem, ’tis a fact—offering to save up your pocket-money, if I 
thought sixpence a week would be of any substantial advantage 
to me.” 

“ All that is past and over,” she says, under her breath. “I loved 
you, I know, with a child’s love. It would be ridiculous to deny it.” 

“Then there came a long lapse. Through good-natured relations, 
anxious to settle me as far away from themselves as possible, I got 
my ‘diplomatic’ post, with nothing to do, and proportionate pay, in 
Vienna, and during five years, I believe, only came to London twice ; 
and then, one fine morning, I received a letter from Mrs. Hardcastle 
telling me of your engagement to Severne.” 

“T was a schoolgirl, not eighteen years old,” says Miss Hardcastle 
apologetically. “I thought being engaged would take me away from 
the ‘’isms and ’ologies’ of Fraulein Schnapper. I—I was a fool! 
Why hesitate to use the fitting word? As for you, Felix, I believed 
you had forgotten me, long before. More than once, remember, we 
had heard that you were going to be married, and——” 

VoL, LI. x 
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“T bore the news as stoically as I could. As far as birth and 
money prospects went, I felt you could not have made a wiser choice 
than young Severne, and I told myself it was best so. Then, when I 
saw your face again, and every day that I have ‘seen it since, I have 
known .... Clem, that we love each other. Don’t be afraid—I shall 
not transgress against ‘the moralities,” adds Mr. Broughton, quickly. 
‘When you are once Lady Severne, I shall be silent enough, depend 
upon it. I have the right, like the poor wretch who will be hanged 
to-morrow, to speak now.” 

“Oh, Cousin Felix!” And she lifts her face, quivering with 
emotion, to his. ‘If you had only spoken sooner. I have always 

. always cared... .” 

And then Miss Hardcastle’s utterance is choked by tears. 

Hardly-learnt philosophies, enlightenments of the pure reason, and 
of Teutonic governesses, you have come to this; the flutter of a 


girl’s heart—*the thrill of a ganglion”—has proved stronger than 
you all ! 


Cuaptrer XY. 
MATED. 


Tue Time of Roses is gone by, the green and flowery year turned 
russet. Crimson heaps of apples in every orchard betoken that cider- 
making is at hand. The corn-fields aré bare; the latest harvest of 
vraic is dried and stacked. As you pass along, the cottage gardens no 
longer greet you with homely sweets of lavender or of gilly-flower : 
their borders are gay with Autumn’s scentless blooms, with hollyhocks, 
dahlias, and chrysanthemums. Summer has got its death-warrant, 
yet (like some ruined human hearts) carries a brave front to the last ; 
so brave that, but for the shortening days, the songless hedgerows, 
you might half believe that the pulses of Spring were a-beat, the 
vanished delights of May and Midsummer still to come. 

It is a mellow, cloudless afternoon, late in October, and Fief-de-la- 
Reine once more lies bathed in sunshine; the lichened walls of the 
old farm and outbuildings, the yellowing gardens, the pearly sky, all 
blending in a single note of colour, exquisite as transient. Among 
the flower-plats, trimly kept as in June, the bees hum, ignorant of 
their doom. Golden pumpkins, in rows, are laid:to ripen on the dairy 
roof. Herbs and lentils, for winter use, lie outspread on linen sheets 
before the entrance of the house-place. Little Paul’s laughter rings 
merrily on the still air from the orchard, where he and Aunt Hosie 
are busy over the last gathering of medlars and October pears. 
Through the open kitchen windows may be heard, as of old, the 
plaintive notes of Margot—Margot, who is to be married at Christmas, 
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the tale of spoons and honse-linen completed, and whose fancy with 
legitimate lightness turns to thoughts and songs of love. 


“ Belle diguedi, 
Belle diguedaine, 
Belle diguedon, 
Dondon, dondon.” 


. . « “Quite an Arcadian scene,” remarks a voice, curiously attuned and 
softened since we heard it last, as a carriage pulls up before the wicket 
gate of Fief-de-la-Reine, the wicket gate at which Severne and Mrs. 
Chester eo often used to linger ere they parted! “If ever we do give 
up the pomps and vanities, Sir John, I shall assuredly come to 
Quéruée to seek our hermitage. Now for Daphne’s surprise—if, she 
had neither emigrated, nor married the village curate in the interval! 
Daphne: genus monogynia, class octandria. Ah, how good" it is to feel 
that one need never call anything by its Latin name again.” 

And in another minute, Clementina, her face brighter than the 
October sunshine that rests on it, is walking up the path, full in 
view of the parlour windows, Sir John Severne at her side. 

Her voice, I said, has become attuned, her smile is heart-whole ; 
Clementina’s very step seems to have grown lighter, more youthful, 
since the evening when last she visited Fief-de-la~Reine. The 
newness perceptible in every detail of her attire would suffice to 
stamp her as a bride, in feminine eyes, even were her left hand, with 
its shining wedding-ring, not ungloved. 

And feminine eyes are watching her, eyes within whose clear 
depths tears of exceeding bitterness are hardly kept from overflowing. 

Rigidly Daphne Chester has steeled herself against this hour, 
the ciuel inevitable hour of meeting Severne and his wife; yet now 
that it has abruptly come upon her, the fierceness of the ordeal seems 
beyond her strength to bear. During the past three months she has, 
in some measure, been kept up by the remembrance of her self- 
sacrifice. Under the pressure of passionate temptation—when im- 
mediate personal happiness might have been secured, had she held out 
her hand to grasp it... in that moment, she found strength, was able 
to stand between the man she loved and his own weakness. And the 
consciousness of duty bravely clung to has upheld her, even while her 
pillow has been nightly wet with tears, while her eyes have lost their 
lustre, her cheeks their bloom. 

Beneath the first great trouble of her youth, Barry Chester's 
desertion, she succumbed without an effort; crushed by the deadening 
sense of her insignificance, the feeling that she was as little able to 
act a part in her own destiny, as the cog in a wheel could disarrange 
the machinery in which it is placed. Love, the great educator, has 
lifted her to a higher plane of experience. She has learnt how loss, 
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viewed otherwise than as the mere blind operation of law, can, aided 
by nature’s slow healing, turn into spiritual gain for the loser. And 
yet now.... 

... Now, oh contradictory woman’s heart !—when the abstract 
has become concrete, when she may see, straight before her, the nett 
resultant of her virtue, of her abnegation, Daphne Chester shrinks 
with keenest pain from beholding it. 

They might have waited, so she tells herself, as with fast-beating 
heart, with frigid, clammy hands, she watches Severne and Clementina 
approach ; gay, careless, as though their own selfish light-heartedness 
comprised the universe. They might have waited a year, six months. 
They need not have shown her their new life in its very spring. 
Nay, if they were bent on coming hither, Severne at least might fitly 
wear a graver countenance! Whatever his happiness as a bridegroom, 
there must be some lingering recollection, surely, connected with 
Fief-de-la-Reine, some slight regret, which, though he felt it not, Sir 
John Severne might have the common delicacy to dissemble ! 

The two elder Miss Vansittarts, as it chances, are abroad, in the 
“barouche,” paying their half-yearly round of calls on Island nota- 
bilities. Aunt Hosie, as we have seen, is at her fruit-gathering in the 
orchard. So Daphne must drink the cup of bitterness, must pass 
through the bad quarter of an hour that lies before her, unsupported. 

To her relief, the bride, after some futile attempts at French talk 
with Margot, makes her entry into the parlour alone, Severne’s 
courage, it may be supposed, has failed, or his conscience pricked him, 
at the last moment. 

“You never thought to see us here again so soon!” cries 
Clementina, advancing with an outstretched hand, with far more 
cordiality of manner than she ever displayed in former times towards 
Daphne Chester. “The fact is, I spent such happy, happy hours at 
Fief-de-la-Reine in the summer, I could not resist the temptation of 
paying you a flying visit, looking up the old haunts, on our way to 
Paris.” 

Daphne responds to the bride’s hand-shake with as much warmth 
as she can command. Her powers of speech are frozen. What form 
of greeting shall she choose, what meaningless commonplaces utter, 
remembering, freshly as she does, that those happy, happy days were 
spent by Miss Hardcastle in the society—not of Sir John Severne, 
but of her Cousin Felix ! 

“T ought to have written you a line of warning, I know, but our 
journey, at the last, was planned so hastily I could think of no 
one but ourselves. To begin at the beginning.” Clementina seats 
herself by the open window, precisely in such a light that her artistic 
travelling costume, (the latest bridal fashion, of course—was not Elise 
to make the dresses?), her smiling cheerful face, come into cruelest 
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juxtaposition with Daphne's every-day country gown, with Daphne's 
altered complexion and worn cheeks. ‘To begin the romantic story 
at the beginning—lI have been married a very long time, Mrs. Chester. 
Our wedding-day was August the twenty-first.” 

“ We—we had never heard the news 5 

Fain would Daphne call the bride by her new name, but cannot. 
Her lips, as yet, refuse to pronounce that unfamiliar “ Lady Severne.” 

“How should you? No announcement was put in the newspapers, 
and, for reasons that you can understand, I did not care about writing 
to my friends, although to you, perhaps, a letter would have been 
easier than to most people. Ah! Mrs. Chester,” she runs on, with 
the frank self-absorption, the unaffected egotism that renders the 
society of newly-married persons so dismal to the rest of humankind, 
“do you recollect a conversation we had in your own room—all roses 
and white dimity, and full of the smell of seaweed—that last evening 
I was at Fief-de-la-Reine ?” 

Yes; Daphne remembers the conversation, accurately, word for 
word, 

“T don’t mmd confessing that I felt the least, just the very least 
degree, bitter against you that evening.” 

“ Bitter—against me!” 

“You seemed so contented with the world and the world with you, 
and my own spirit was so heavy, and ... . well, if the truth be told, 
it did appear to me, weighing our lots, one against another, that I had 
some small reason to feel jealous.” 

So Aunt Hosie was right. Human nature remains the same, 
always. Clementina’s love for Severne, lukewarm though it may 
have been, contained just sufficient vitality to admit of that old- 
fashioned sentiment, jealousy. 

“T recollect one thing with great clearness, that I prophesied your 
happiness,” says Daphne, a little conscience-stricken. 

“ And how you extolled Sir John! Well, looking at his character 
now, with unprejudiced eyes, I must say, honestly and dispassionately, 
that I think he deserved every word of your eulogies. I do indeed, 
poor fellow !” 

Up springs the blood into Daphne Chester’s face. Something in 
Clementina’s half-indifferent, half-pitying tone wounds her to the 
quick. As though she had a right to feel wounded, to take any 
interest beyond that of ice-cold friendship, either in Sir John Severne 
himself or in his wife’s lowly estimate of him! 

“Only, his merits were not made for me. ‘There was the pity of it. 
The truth is,” says Clementina frankly, “ we became engaged much 
too young. I felt it, instinctively, that first moment when we met 
again—don’t you remember it, Mrs. Chester, how Felix and I broke 
in upon a little sketching lesson Sir John was giving you under the 
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rocks? Yes, I felt it instinetively, and every hour we spent together 
afterwards convinced me, more and more, of our mistake.” 

Daphne’s cheeks burn like fire. She has heard rumours, even at 
Fief-de-la-Reine, of the rapid pace, the emancipated doctrines, of youth- 
ful matrons of the day. Confidences like these, confidences from the 
lips of a wife, scarce two months married, positively stagger her. 

“You must have guessed, I am sure, seeing as much of us as you 
did ”—and now it is Clementina’s turn to show embarrassment: she 
casts down her eyes, she turns her bright new wedding-ring round 
and round upon her finger—“you and the Miss Vansittarts, also, 
must have guessed .... that I cared .. . . for my Cousin Felix?” 

“Your Cousin Felix!” repeats Daphne Chester, by this time 
thoroughly set adrift from all her moral moorings. 

“He is not brilliant, as far as books go; it may be good judges 
would say he has not got Sir John Severne’s solid qualities, and he 
is certainly poor, while Sir John Severne, as certainly, has plenty of 
this world’s goods. But you see one cannot reason about caring for 
people! I—I think I have cared for Felix, always,” says Clemen- 
tina, the sweetest flush of womanly feeling staining all her face, 
“and I know that to be with him, poor, abroad, anyhow, will be the 
only possible happiness of my life.” 

Daphne has turned first red, then pale, then red again, during 
Mrs. Broughton’s confession—for it is time to call the bride by the 
name she wears so joyously. No word of congratulation can she 
speak. Bewilderment, scarcely yet enlightened, the dawnings of a 
new wild personal hope, combine together to render her dumb. 

“Your Cousin Felix, I—I mean Mr. Broughton, is with you ?” 
she asks at length, stammering as guiltily as though her heart 
owned a secret passion for Clementina’s husband. 

“Yes, he is at the hotel, and later on in the day you will see him, 
that is, if you will let us invite ourselves to one more high-tea at 
Fief-de-la-Reine? Felix requires a good many hours for breakfast 
and rest after the horrors of a Channel steamer, and as Sir John was 
ready to escort me, I thought I had better drive on first and give you 
notice of our advent.” 

“Sir John Severne is . . . is travelling with you, then ?” 

Surely were Clementina less absolutely engrossed in herself and 
in her Felix, she must decipher the meaning of Daphne Chester's 
trembling voice and rapidly changing colour ! 

“Travelling with us? Well, that is a comical idea. Do you 
think Felix and I could endure to have any other society than our 
own? No; our crossing over together last night was purely accidental. 
I never knew Sir John was on board until we got past the Needles, 
and then the vessel had begun to roll, and every one was feeling so 
wretched, that it quite took away the awkwardness of meeting.” 
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_ * Awkwardness !” repeats Daphne, mechanically. 

Amidst the chaos of feelings that beset her, blank wonder certainly 
predominates ; wonder how any woman, learned or ignorant, could dis- 
card Severne, without a pang, to become the wife of Felix Broughton ! 

“T can tell, by your looks, that you think pretty badly of me, Mrs. 
Chester,” remarks Clementina with humility ; “although not quite 
so badly, perhaps, as society at large. And yet, my own heart, tells 
me if ever there was a case in which to break an engagement could 
be more honourable than to hold it, that case. was mine. In the first 
place, I have a haunting fancy that Sir John Severne will not be 
inconsolable !” 

Daphne rises hastily and moves across to a side-window. Away, 
on the orchard terrace, she can see Severne’s figure, just as in the old 
happy summer evenings, with Paul in his arms. Aunt Hosie walks 
beside him, holding animated, eager conversation ; a look of mingled 
surprise and pleasure beaming on her sunburnt face. 

“TJ think badly of no one,” she answers, very low; “I was only 
wonderin = 

“ Over the unaccountably foolish choice of Clementina Hardcastle! 
Ah, well,” says Mrs. Broughton, falling back, in spite of herself, upon 
one of the stiff little Blue-stocking phrases, of former days, “ the depth 
of human perversity in these matters seems still to be an undetermined 
quantity. You may call to mind, if you wish to be charitable,” she 
adds, “ that I did not go from my word quite without a struggle. 
After I returned to London in June, it was still a settled thing that I 
should marry Sir John; and I let the dreary farce go on—let Mrs. 
Hardcastle busy herself oyer dresses and bonnets, and the lawyers and 
papa addle their heads over settlements, without telling any of them 
that my heart was breaking. I had not only to think of the error 
of giving up a rich lover; there was the shame of abandoning a cause! 
As Lady Severne, with money, with influence, I might have founded 
scholarships for my sex, laid the first stone of a new college or two, 
and perhaps, in time, have stepped into the lecturer’s chair, myself. 
As it was—as it was, Mrs. Chester, I broke down suddenly one day— 
just as the milliner was to have fitted on my wedding-gown! I 
broke down, confessed everything, wrote to Sir John, who was away 
in Scotland, and was sent off, in disgrace, to do penance with Cousin 
Ethelberta, the cross-grained typical old maid of my mother’s family, 
in Devonshire.” 


“And Mr. Broughton, what had become of Mr. Broughton all 
this time ?” 

“ Felix was in Paris, poor fellow, expecting daily, so he says, to be 
asked over, as best man, to the wedding. However this may be, he 
made his appearance in Devonshire, just one week after I arrived 
there. Old Ethelberta, to our wild amazement, turned out a brick! 
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Yes, a Brick,” says Clementina, with tears in her eyes, and for the 
first time in her life, stooping to a word of slang. ‘ When she heard 
our story, and how we had thought the world well lost for love, Ethel- 
berta declared we had behaved as people used to do in her youth, and 
received Felix with open arms. You can imagine the rest. Without 
bridesmaids, white satin, or settlements, we were married one summer 
morning in the village church, Cousin Ethelberta acting as witness, 


the parish clerk giving me away, and have lived happily and con- 
tentedly ever since.” 


The bride pauses. 

“And your own family,” asks Daphne, “the people who care for 
you most, has your marriage been kept a secret from them all ?” 

“ Well, in time, of course, we had to write home penitential suppli- 
cations, not only for forgiveness, but for money. Mrs. Hardcastle 
sent me down my trousseau, without a word or message—the irony of 
twenty-four silk dresses, all with trains, to people who want bread! 
Papa enclosed a cheque for five hundred pounds, and begged we would 
look upon the gift as a final one. These are our material prospects,” 
says Clementina cheerfully. “ Ethelberta, however—who looks as if 
she would live another half-century—hints that we are to be her 
heirs, and Felix thinks he will some day be made second secretary, 
with a salary of three hundred and fifty pounds a year, in Vienna. 
For this winter we are going to economise in Italy. You look grave 
still, Mrs. Chester.” 


“T am thinking of your father—and of Sir John,’ is Daphne’s 
answer. 

“Papa has begun to relent already. I had half-a-dozen kind lines 
from him, written, you may be sure, without Mrs. Hardcastle’s know- 
ledge, the evening before we left Devonshire. As for Sir John ...1 
confidently look to the Lady Severne of the future, that unknown but 
‘not impossible She, ” says Clementina, with meaning, “to restore 
his happiness. Do you despair of my good wishes being fulfilled ?” 

But Sir John and Aunt Hosie having by this time reached the 
parlour-window, Mrs. Chester’s answer remains for ever unspoken. 


And so, when the October day is spent, when the first star rises over 
Gabrielles, the sound of buoyant footsteps, of youthful voices, may be 
once more heard among the garden terraces of Fief-de-la-Reine. 

. . . - Not for the four happy people who linger there is the Time 
of Roses gone by. Love's calendar depends not upon months and 
seasons. Wherever fond lips whisper, or true hearts beat, be sure 
that the Time of Roses is at its zenith. 


THE END. 














Che Court of the Grand Monargue. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


No Court, thanks to the great number of contemporary memoirs, has 
ever been so minutely and elaborately sketched as that of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The letters of Madame de Sévigné, the memoirs of 
Mesdames de Motteville, de Lafayette, de Montpensier, of Dangeau, 
and, above all, of St. Simon, have rendered its manners as familiar 
as those of to-day, and its personages better known to us than 
our most intimate friends. Scarcely a vice, a folly, a secret, of the 
times, escaped those prying eyes, and all that came beneath their 
observation has been recorded with a facile pen for the delectation of 
posterity. Nothing can be more interesting than these records. St. 
Simon alone contains more genuine romance than a whole library of 
fiction. And yet to the ordinary English reader they are all abso- 
lutely unknown. These are the sources from which the materials 


of the present article have been drawn, and my authorities for the 
many extraordinary anecdotes, which may otherwise read apocryphal, 
herein contained. 

Let us begin with Madame de Sévigné’s picture of this Court at the 
height of its splendour (1676): 


“T was at Versailles on Saturday with the Villarses: this is how they 
pass their time there. You know the ceremony of attending on the Queen 
at her toilette, at mass, and at dinner ;—but there is no longer any need to 
be stifled while their majesties are at dinner, for at three the King, the 
Queen, Monsieur, Madame, Mademoiselle, all the princes and princesses, 
Madame de Montespan, all her train, all her courtiers, all the ladies—in a 
word, the whole court of France, retire to that fine apartment of the King’s 
which you know. All is furnished divinely ; all is magnificent; we do not 
know there what it is to be hot, we pass from one place to another without 
any press. A game of reversis gives the form, and fixes everything. The 
King is near Madame de Montespan, who keeps the bank. Monsieur, the 
Queen, and Madame de Soubise; Dangeau and his company; Langée and 
his company, are at different tables. The carpets are covered with thousands 
of Louis d’ors; they use no other counters. I bowed to the King in the 
manner you taught me; he returned my salute as though I had been 
young and beautiful. The Queen talked to me a long time of my sickness 
as if it had been a confinement. She also spoke some words about you. 
Monsieur the Duke bestowed upon me a thousand of those caresses of 
which he gives no thought. M. de Lorges attacked me in the name of the 
Chevalier de Grignan, and, in short, all the company. You know what it 
is to have a word from every one who passes. Madame de Montespan 
spoke to me of Bourbon. Her beauty and her shape are really surprising; 
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she is not half so stout as she was, and yet neither her complexion, her 
eyes, nor her lips are less fine. She was dressed in French point, her 
hair was arranged in a thousand curls, the two at the temples falling ver 
low upon the cheeks; black ribbons upon her head, some pearls of the 
Maréchale de !’Hépital and diamond pendants of the first water, together 
with three or four bodkins, but no other covering—in a word, she looked 
a triumphant beauty, to excite the admiration of all the ambassadors. 
This agreeable confusion without confusion of everything that is choicest 
lasts from three to six. If any couriers arrive the King retires to read 
his letters and then returns. There is always music, to which he listens, 
and which has a very good effect. He chats with the ladies who are 
accustomed to have that honour. They leave play at the time I have 
mentioned Without the trouble of settling up accounts, because they use 
neither marks nor counters. At six we take the air in chariots, the King, 
Madame de Montespan, Monsiewr, Madame de Thianges, and the good 
Heudicourt upon a little seat’ before, which seems to her a place in 
paradise. You know how these chariots are made; we do not sit face to 
face in them, but all look one way. The Queen is in another with the 
princesses, the Court follows in different equipages according to fancy. 
We go afterwards in gondolas upon the canal, where we have music; at 
ten we go to the theatre; midnight strikes, we perform the Media Noche.* 
This is how we passed the Saturday.” 


No description could be more sprightly and charming than this. 
But it is a coulewr de rose one; Madame de Sévigné frequented the 
Court but little, and did not see far beneath the surface. Her picture 
is a brilliant coup d’cil of its outward aspect; for its inner life we 
must turn to more outspoken and better informed chroniclers, from 
whom we glean coarse pictures of Dutch-like fidelity. 

These fine ladies and gentlemen delighted in practical jokes and horse- 
play of a very rough description, of which I will cull a few examples. 
Madame la Duchesse de Luxembourg was famous for conjugal 
infidelity. M. le Prince (the son of Condé) thought it a capital joke to 
persuade M. le Duc to wear a stag’s head decorated with an enormous 
pair of antlers, ata fancy ball. They were so large that they became 
entangled with a chandelier that hung from the ceiling. The victim 
was quite delighted at the honour M. le Prince had done him, in 
arranging his head-dress, and strutted about as proud as a peacock, to 
the intense amusement of everybody, including the King himself. 

The principal butt of such amusements was the Princesse d’Har- 
court, a protégé of Madame de Maintenon. St. Simon says the lady’s 
father had been one of Madame 'Scarron’s lovers. His description 
of Madame la Princesse is in his best style of portrait painting. 
Here it is: 


“The Princesse d’Harcourt was a person whom it is good to describe in 
order to better lay bare a Court which did not scruple to receive such as 
she. She had once been beautiful and gay; but although not old all her 
grace and beauty had vanished. At the time I speak of she was a tall, 





* A Spanish game. 
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fat creature, mightily brisk in her movements, with a complexion like 
milk porridge; great, ugly, thick lips, and hair like tow, always sticking 
out and hanging down in disorder, like all the rest of her fittings out. Dirty, 
slatternly, always intriguing, pretending, enterprising, quarrelling, always 
low as the grass or as high as the rainbow, according to the person with 
whom she had to deal: she wasa blonde fury, nay, more, a harpy; she had 
all the effrontery and the deceit and violence of one, all the avarice and 
audacity; moreover, all the gluttony and all the promptitude to relieve 
herself from the effects thereof, so that she drove out of their wits those 
at whose houses she dined; was often a victim of her confidence, and was 
many a time sent to the devii by the servants of M. du Maine and M. le 
Grand. She, however, was never in the least embarrassed, tucked up her 
petticoats and went her way; then returned saying she had been unwell.” 


This repulsive personage was very much hated by everybody, 
especially her servants, whom she treated very badly, and who occa- 
sionally revenged themselves upon her in a very pronounced manner. 
One day her coachman and footman, after soundly abusing her, 
deserted her in her carriage in the middle of the Pont Neuf; at 
another time a maid, whose ears she was in the habit of boxing, fell 
upon her, thumped her, kicked her, knocked her down, trampled upon 
her, and after double-locking the door quitted the house. Her 
domestics frequently left her in a body. Every day there was some 
disturbance in the house, and the neighbours could not sleep at night 
for the noise and riot. Much of this was occasioned by these aforesaid 
practical jokers. One night, twenty Swiss guards were introduced 
into the lady’s chamber; each was armed with a drum, and at a 
given signal the whole twenty commenced a terrific rub-a-dub at her 
bedside. On another night, the Duchesse de Burgogne and her suite 
collected a quantity of snow and snowballed her in bed: 


“The filthy creature, waking up with a start, bruised and stifled with 
snow, with which even her ears were filled, with dishevelled hair, yelling at 
the top of her voice, wriggling like an eel, without knowing where to hide, 
formed a spectacle that diverted people more than half an hour, so that at 
. last the nymph swam in her bed, from which the water flowed everywhere, 
slushing all the chamber. It was enough to make one die of laughter. 

“Such,” he says in conclusion, “was the favourite of Madame de 
Maintenon, so insolent and so insupportable to every one, but who had 
favours and preferences for those who bought her over, and who made 
herself feared even by princes and ministers.” 


Another victim of this horse-play was one Madame Panaclie, “a 
little and very old creature, with lips and eyes so disfigured that they 
were painful to look upon; a species of beggar who had attained a 
footing at court from being half-witted, who was now at the supper of 
the King, now at the dinner of Monseigneur, or at other places, where 
everybody amused themselves by tormenting her. She in turn abused 
the company at these parties, in order to cause diversion, but some- 
times rated them very seriously and in strong language, which 
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delighted still more those princes and princesses, who emptied into her 
pockets meat and ragouts ; the sauces of which ran all down her petti- 
coats. At these parties some gave her a pistole or a crown, and others 
a fillip or a smack in the face, which put her in a fury, because with 
her bleared eyes, not being able to see to the end of her nose, she 
could not tell who had struck her; she was, in a word, the pastime of 
the Court.” 

Practical jokes were not, however, the worst failings of some of 
these fine ladies. Of their morals it would be ridiculous to discourse, 
since they were non-existent; but they sometimes gave way to vices 
which are now confined to the most degraded of their sex : 


“Madame la Duchesse de Burgogne supped at St. Cloud one evening, 
with Madame la Duchesse de Berri and others. Madame de Berri and 
M. d’Orléans, but she more than he, got so drunk that Madame la Duchesse 
d’Orleans, Madame la Duchesse de Burgogne, and the rest of the company 
there assembled knew not what todo. M. le Duc de Berri was there, and 
him they talked over as well as they could; and the numerous company 
was amused by the Grande Duchesse as well as she was able. The effects 
of the wine in more ways than one were such that the people were troubled. 
In spite of all, the Duchesse de Berri could not be sobered, so that it 
became necessary to carry her, drunk as she was, to Versailles. Still the 
servants saw her state, and did not keep it to themselves!” 


This was the daughter of the king’s nephew ! 

One of the most extraordinary personages of the court was Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, the great Mademoiselle, as Madame de 
Sévigné calls her, the daughter of Gaston Duc d’Orléans. It has been 
said that one half her life was occupied in matrimonial projects that 
were never realised. Her list of proposals is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable on record. While a child, and until she was twenty 
years of age, she was encouraged by Anne of Austria and Mazarin in 
the idea that she would be Queen of France. Then she was betrothed 
to the Cardinal of Bourbon, who died. Afterwards negotiations for her 
hand were opened by Philip of Spain; these were broken off by the 
machinations of Mazarin and the Queen-mother. Her next suitors 
were the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II., the Emperor and his 
brother the Archduke Leopold, and the Duke of Savoy. All these, 
except the Emperor, were refused by her as unequal to her haughty 
and towering ambition. She owed a grudge to the Court for dis- 
appointed hopes, and paid it off in the Frondetime. During that war 
her father sent her to hold Orleans, which was beginning to waver. 
The citizens hesitated to admit her. Going round the walls she found 
an old disused gate unguarded, and by this she entered the city ; which 
she held bravely against the royal forces for six weeks. Some time 
afterwards, being then in Paris, she prevailed upon the citizens to 
open the gates to Condé, who had sustained a severe defeat at the 
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hands of Turenne in the Faubourg St. Antoine; and this done she 
proceeded to the Bastille, armed with an order from her father, and 
commanded the guns to be fired upon the royal forces. The cause of 
the Fronde being lost, fearing arrest, she retired to her estate of St. 
Fargeau; there she assembled around her a little Court, applied 
herself to study, and began to write her ‘Memoirs.’ She returned to 
Court in 1657. Then recommenced fresh negotiations for the marriage 
of this erratic princess; first it was Monsieur, the King’s brother, who 
was twelve years her junior, then the son of Condé, then the King of 
Portugal, besides a number of smaller personages; but all came to 
nothing. At forty years of age she fell in love, for the first time, 
after disdainfully rejecting kings and princes, with an obscure gentle- 
man, the Comte de Lauzun, who was distinguished neither for talent, 
manners, nor personal beauty, but who by a mixture of insolence and 
adulation had won his way to royal favour. It was a grande passion 
she conceived for him, and after a time she obtained the King’s consent 
to the marriage. Instead of at once availing himself of his fortune, the 
Comte frittered away the precious days in magnificent preparations, 
thereby giving those who were envious of his success opportunity to 
work upon the King for the destruction of his hopes. They succeeded, 
and at the moment that all was ready for the nuptials, the consent 
was withdrawn. In vain did Mademoiselle cast herself at the royal 
feet, and weep and implore, Louis was inexorable. Madame de 
Montespan was at the head of the conspiracy which had broken off the 
marriage, but Lauzun, not knowing this, appealed to her to intercede 
for him with the King. She promised to do so; to be assured that 
she kept her word he contrived to conceal himself in her chamber and 
overhear all that passed between her and her royal lover; here he 
discovered that far from being his advocate she was his enemy. The 
next time they met he inquired if she had pleaded for him; she 
answered in the affirmative; upon which he grasped her by the wrist 
and overwhelmed her with such foul abuse in the presence of the whole 
Court that she fainted away. All hope of obtaining the King’s consent 
being at an end he and Mademoiselle contracted a private marriage. 
This being discovered he was arrested and imprisoned at Pignerol, in 
the chamber with Fouquet. There he remained ten years, and it was 
only by sacrificing a considerable part of her immense fortune to the 
children of Montespan, that Mademoiselle obtained his release. All 
her love and devotion, however, he repaid with the basest ingrati- 
tude, treating her with such contumely that, at length, something of 
her old pride conquering her ignoble passion, she for ever banished 
him her presence. Her remaining years—it is the usual sequel of 
such stories—were passed in devotion. When we have exhausted all 
the charms of the world we turn to heaven, and give ourselves to God 
only when man has rejected us. 
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Another beauty of this Court, the hapless daughter of Charles the 
First, presents us with a yet more melancholy story. Henriette 
d’Angleterre, as she was called, was scarcely more than an infant 
when her mother first took refuge in France; Mazarin and the 
Queen-mother at one time thought of her as a bride for the young 
Louis, but she had not then won any favour in his eyes, and by-and- 
by, just after the King’s nuptials, a marriage was arranged between 
her and Monsieur,y then Duc d’Orléans. He brought her to the 
Court, at Fontainebleau, where, Madame Lafayette says, “there was 
nothing to compare with her ”: 


“That which the Princess of England possessed in the highest degree,” 
says the same chronicler, “ was the gift to please, and what we call grace; 
these charms were diffused over all her person, over her actions and her 
mind, and never princess was so equally capable of making herself loved 
by the men and adored by the women.” 


In a little time the King, attracted by her wit and beauty, found a 
charm in her society that aroused the jealousy of the Queen and the 
displeasure of his mother. “She arranged all the diversions (at 
Fontainebleau) ; all were undertaken on her account ; and it appeared 
that the King had no pleasure save in bestowing it upon her. It 
was in the midst of summer; Madame went to bathe every day ; 
she went in a carriage, on account of the heat, and returned on horse-~ 
back, followed by all the ladies, splendidly dressed, with a thousand 
feathers on their heads, accompanied by the King and all the youth 
of the Court. After supper they got into caléches, and to the music 
of violins, went away to wander a part of the night around the canal.” 
There were, besides, balls and plays and hunting parties, and all life 
was a dream of pleasure. 

Louis was at this time in all the perfection of that manly beauty 
to which even the cynical St. Simon was compelled to pay homage, 
and Henriette, any more than any other woman, was not proof against 
his attentions. The remonstrances of the Queen-mother revealed to 
them the dangers of their position, but did not break the infatuation. 
To hoodwink watchful eyes it was arranged that the King, in order 
to visit her, should pretend an affection for one of her maids of 
honour ; the one selected was Louise de Ja Vallitre. The pretence 
soon became earnest, and then—Henriette was forgotten. We next 
find her engaged in a liaison with the Comte de Guiche, and after- 
wards in one with the Marquis de Vardes. It is astonishing the 
naiveté with which Madame de Lafayette writes of these peccadilloes, 
and those of other ladies of the court. Volumes of dissertation 
upon the morale of the age could not bear so much significance as 
her tone. But there were many excuses for poor Henriette; she had 
been reared from infancy in a corrupt atmosphere, she was married 
to a man she did not love, who did not love her, and who, if the 
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terrible stories of the age be true, she could only loathe. Here is 
his portrait sketched by the great limner St. Simon : 


“ Monsieur was a little round-bellied man, who wore such high-heeled 
shoes that he seemed always mounted upon stilts; was always decked out 
like a woman, covered everywhere with rings, bracelets, jewels; with a 
long black wig, powdered, and curled in front; with ribbons wherever he 
could put them; steeped in perfumes, and a fine model of cleanliness. He 
was accused of putting on an imperceptible touch of rouge. He had a 
long nose, good eyes and mouth, a full but very long face.” 


Speaking of his character he describes him as possessing much 
knowledge of the world, but neither wit nor reading ; weak, timid, 
at once led by the nose and despised by his favourites ; quarrelsome,, 
suspicious, fond of making mischief, incapable of keeping a secret, 
&e. In 1670 the King entrusted the Duchess with a secret mission 
to her brother Charles, the result of which was England’s abandon- 
ment of Holland, and that treacherous league with France which 
brought such discredit upon this country. 

Soon after her return to France she expiated her sins by a tetrible- 
death. One day after drinking a glass of chicory water, a beverage 
of which she was in the habit of partaking, she was seized with violent 
pains, and died nine hours afterwards in great agony. It was not 
until the publication of St. Simon’s ‘ Memoirs’ that'the mystery of her 
death was cleared up. The following is an abstract of his account: 

Her gallantries caused some jealousies in Monsieur, while the 
opposite taste of Monsieur roused Madame’s indignation. The 
favourites whom she hated did all in their power to make division 
between them, to dispose of Monsieur at their ease. The Chevalier 
de Lorraine possessed a complete empire over Monsieur, and made 
Madame feel it as well as the rest of the house; she was not able to 
endure this domination, and being then in the height of favour and 
consideration with the King, she obtained the exile of the Chevalier. 
At these tidings Monsieur fainted, then burst into a flood of tears, 
and cast himself at the King’s feet to make him revoke the order. 
He was not able to succeed. The Chevalier had two minions, the 
Marquis d’Effiat, Monsieur’s Master of the Horse, and the Comte de 
Beuvron, his Captain of the Guards, and to these he sent from Italy 
& poison “sure and speedy.” Madame was then at St. Cloud. Her 
chicory water was kept for her use in a cupboard of one of the ante- 
chambers ; beside it was placed a vessel of water to dilute the beverage 
if her taste required it. This ante-chamber was a public passage. 
On the twenty-ninth of June, 1670, d’Effiat watched his opportunity, 
and dropped the poison into the chicory water. Just as he had done 
so a valet, passing by, observed him at the cupboard and asked him 
what he was doing. He replied that he was only taking a draught 
of water, and apologised for the liberty. After the Duchess’s death 
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the valet seems to have talked about this incident, and it came to the 
King’s ears. In the middle of the night Louis sent an officer and 
six guards to secretly arrest Madame’s maitre d’hétel, and bring him 
privately into his cabinet ; from him he extracted the particulars just 
narrated. “And my brother, does he know of it?” he demanded. 
“No, sire,” replied the Maitre, “ none of us three was foolish enough 
to tell him; he cannot keep a secret, he would have destroyed us.” 
Upon which the King uttered a sigh of relief and said, “ That is all 
I wish to know.” The man was set at liberty, and his Majesty pre- 
served the secret, taking no steps to punish the assassins! Was there 
ever a more terrible piece of secret history brought to light ? * 

The next member of the royal family to be described is Mon- 
seigneur, the Dauphin. It is still to St. Simon’s wonderful portrait 
gallery we must turn for our pictures, for what pencil could draw so 
accurately as his who painted from life ? 

He describes Monseigneur as rather tall, very fat, with a lofty and 
noble aspect, but a countenance wholly destitute of expression, feet 
singularly small and delicate : 


“ He wavered always in walking, and felt his way with his feet; he was 
always afraid of falling, and if the path was not perfectly even and 
straight, he called for assistance. As for his character, he had none; he 
was without enlightenment or knowledge of any kind, radically incapable 
of acquiring any; very idle, without imagination or productiveness; with- 
out taste, without choice, without discernment, born for ennui, which he 
communicated to others, a ball moving at haphazard by the impulsion of 
others; obstinate and little to excess in everything; amazingly credulous 
and accessible to prejudice, keeping himself always in the most pernicious 
hands, yet incapable of seeing his position or changing it ; absorbed in his 
fat and his ignorance, so that without any desire to do ill he would have 
made a very bad King. Ignorant to the last degree, he had a thorough 
aversion for learning; so that, according to his own admission, since he 
had left the hands of his teachers he had never read anything except the 
deaths and marriages in the Gazette de France.” 


The King, he adds, treated him not as a son, but as a subject; 
he was totally destitute of all influence, and any person to whom 
he showed preference was sure to be kept back. “The King 
was so anxious to show that Monseigneur could do nothing, that 
Monseigneur after a time did not try.” He was supposed to be 
secretly married to Mlle. de Choin, one of the maids of honour to 
the Princesse de Conti; she was always treated with great respect by 
the King and royal family, and well provided for after his death. 

The next in succession to the throne was Louis’ grandson, the Duc 


* By astrange fatality the daughter of Madame, married to Charles the 
Second of Spain, died of poison at about the same age as her mother, 
administered, it was said, by the Comtesse de Soissons in a cup of milk. 
A doom as terrible as that of the Atride seemed to rest upon the Stuart 
race, 
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de Burgogne. The Duc de Burgogne in his youth is described by 
St. Simon as impetuous to frenzy, voluptuous beyond bounds, looking 
down upon all men as from the sky, as atoms with whom he had 
nothing in common, but at the same time gifted with a clear and 
penetrating intellect. Before his eighteenth year, however, a sudden 
change fell upon him, and he became devout to asceticism and so 
charitable, he would refuse himself a new desk, to give the money it 
would cost to the poor. 


“A volume would not describe sufficiently my private interviews with 
this prince. What love of good, what forgetfulness of self, what researches, 
what fruit, what purity of purpose—may I say it ?—what reflection of the 
divinity in that mind! candid, simple, strong, which, as much as it is 
possible here below, had preserved the image of his Maker. It was he 


who was not afraid to say publicly in the salon of Marly: ‘That a King 
is made for his subjects, and not the subjects for him.’ Great God! what 
a spectacle you gave to us in him! What tender but tranquil views he 
had! What submission and love of God! What a consciousness of his 
own nothingness and his sins! What a magnificent idea of the infinite 
mercy! What religious and humble fear! What tempered confidence! 
What patience! What constant goodness for all who approached him. 
France fell in fine under this last chastisement: God showed to her a 
prince she merited not. The earth was not worthy of him; he was ripe 
already for the blessed eternity.” 


The life and sonl of the Court was his wife, the Duchesse de 
Burgogne. Although not beautiful she is described as being one of the 
most charming and fascinating women in the world: 


“Her gaiety,” says St. Simon, “animated all; and her nymph-like 
lightness carried her everywhere like a whirlwind. She was the ornament 
of all diversions, the life and soul of all pleasure, and at balls ravished 
everybody by the justness and perfection of her dancing.” 


She acquired a familiarity with the King and Madame de Maintenon 
that not any, even of the royal children, approached. “Never since 
he came into the world had he become really familiar with any one 
but her.” In private she prattled and skipped about them, now 
perched upon the arms of their chairs, now playing upon their knees, 
clasping them round the neck, kissing them, rumpling them, tickling 
them under the chin, rummaging their tables, opening their letters. 
The King could not do without her. Everything went wrong with 
him when she was not by; even at his public supper, if she were 
away, an additional cloud of seriousness and silence settled upon him. 
She saw him every day, and if a ball or pleasure party made her 
lose half the night, she always contrived to go and embrace him as 
soon as he was up, and amuse him with a description of the féte. 
Monseigneur died of smallpox, in 1711. In the following year, the 
Duchesse de Burgogne was seized with a mysterious illness, of which 
VoL. LI. ¥ 
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she expired in great agony. A few hours afterwards, her husband 
was attacked by similar symptoms, of which he also died. Their son, 
a child of five years of age, followed his parents to the tomb, within 
a few weeks after their decease. A day or two previous to the attack 
the Duchesse had been warned by her chief physician of a plot to 
poison her, and about the same time the Duke received a similar 
warning from the King of Spain. On the day she was seized, the 
Due de Noailles presented her with a very handsome snuff-box filled 
with Spanish snuff, of which she took a little and then left it upon a 
table in her dressing-room. That night she was seized with a 
feverish headache. As she grew worse, her attendants bethought 
them of the snuff ; they went to look for the box ; it had disappeared, 
and although the most rigorous inquiries were instituted, and every 
place searched, it was never again seen. 

The Duc d'Orléans, afterwards the Regent, was suspected of this 
deed, and all the popular fury was directed towards him. It does not 
come within the scope of this article to weigh the evidence for and 
against him, as the whole question as to whether or not the Dauphin 
and Dauphine died of poison, and if so who was the poisoner, still 
remains an impenetrable mystery. 

The prevalence of secret poisoning was one of the most terrible 
phenomena of the age. To such a height did this crime rise in France 
that Madame de Sévigné expressed a fear lest the name of F’renchman 
and poisoner might become synonymous. Two Italians, one of whom 
was named Hxili, were discovered to carry on a regular traffic in 
poisons. They were cast into the Bastille; one died, Exili survived, 
and by means of his agents La Voisin and La Vigoureuse, two women, 
pretended fortune-tellers, and a priest named Le Sage, he continued 
to exercise his horrible calling, even during his imprisonment. One 
of the most celebrated causes arising out of this discovery was that of 
the Marquise de Brinvilliers, who, by means of potions supplied by 
these miscreants, had destroyed her father, her two brothers, and her 
sister, besides many other people, even the poor and sick, among whom 
she had distributed poisoned food, probably for the purpose of testing 
the powers of her drugs. Her accomplice in these crimes was a lover, 
named St. Croix, who perished of the fumes of a poison he was con- 
cocting. She was beheaded, and her body afterwards burned. About 
the same time a great number of persons of rank and wealth died 
suddenly under the most suspicious circumstances. The police were 
now set to work to investigate these events, and brought to light a 
system of wholesale poisoning, carried on by every grade of society, 
from the nobility down even to the peasantry, by means of the agents 
before named. Among the “ great” people implicated in these crimes 
were the Comtesse de Soissons and the Duchesse de Bouillon, two nieces 
of Mazarin, the Duc de Vendéme, the Duc de Luxembourg, &c., Kc. 
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Wearlyall were brought to trial before the Chambre Ardente. Many were 
dupes rather than criminals; but the facts elicited by the tribunal 
afford an extraordinary picture of the superstition of the age, and of a 
general belief in spells, witchcraft, and other occult influences, even 
amongst the highest. ‘The Comtesse de Soissons fled to Spain, where 
she attached herself to the young Queen, having been a great friend 
of her mother’s, and whom, as it has been before stated, she was after- 
wards accused of poisoning. Whether the accusation was true or 
false has never been proved; but from that hour she became a 
wanderer, hated and shunned, even by her own son, (the celebrated 
Prince Eugéne,) and died in absolute want. Her sister, the Duchesse 
de Bouillon, proved her connection with La Voisin and La Vigoreuse to 
have begun and ended in a consultation of those occult powers they 
were supposed to command. The Duc de Luxembourg, a great 
general who had rendered vast services to his country, pleaded to 
nothing beyond similar weaknesses, having employed Le Sage to draw 
up the horoscope of several persons, concerning whom he was curious. 
His trial, however, lasted fourteen months, during which he was 
debarred the use of pen and paper, and every means were used to 
convict him of the crime with which he was charged. But not even 
the malice of his powerful enemy Louvois could accomplish this, and 
he was ultimately acquitted. Indeed, the Chambre Ardente had been 
instituted by that despotic Minister, and many of its prosecutions were 
undertaken to gratify his personal hatred. 

A terrible man, even to his august master at times, was this Louvois. 
He was the son of Michael le Tellier, the Chancellor, and in 1666 was 
appointed, through his father’s interest, Secretary at War. Over- 
bearing and ambitious, hating all who possessed any portion of the 
royal favour, he became Colbert’s most bitter rivalandenemy. During 
many years these two men were Louis’ evil and good angels; un- 
fortunately the latter went first, and from the death of Colbert and 
the ascendency of Louvois date the darkness and misery which clouds 
the latter portion of this reign. Colbert was all for peace, Louvois 
was ever inciting the King’s vainglorious temper to war. That of 
1688, which lasted nine years, cost hundreds of thousands of lives, 
converted vast tracts of fertile country into arid deserts, ruined arts 
and commerce, plunged France into defeat and desolation, was, ac- 
cording to the authority of Dangeau, brought about by Louvois to 
gratify a fit of spleen. The Trianon was built under his superin- 
tendence. One day, while surveying the progress of the work, the 
King observed that one of the windows was smaller than the others. 
Louvois denied it was so with some insolence. The King reproved 
him sharply, and went away in great dudgeon. The Minister was 
alarmed. ‘TI am lost,” he said, “if I do not find some occupation for 
& man who loses his temper about such trash: nothing but a war can 
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wean him from building, and a war he shall have.” And from that 
hour he never rested until he had plunged the country into hostilities, 
He died suddenly in 1691; and again we hear rumours of foul play. 
A scullion was arrested on suspicion of having put poison into his 
water-jug, from which he was in the habit of drinking copiously, 
but nothing could be proved. A strange circumstance, however, 
occurred five or six months afterwards: one day Séron, his 
physician, shut himself up in his private apartment in Versailles, 
uttering the most dreadful cries; he refused to open the door, and 
all that inquiries could gain from him was—that he had got what he 
deserved for what he had done to his master. Eight or ten hours 
afterwards he was dead, and no further light was ever thrown 
upon the mystery. The King, to whom Louvois’s insolence had 
become intolerable, seems to have hailed his death as a relief; it was 
equally acceptable to Madame de Maintenon, the acknowledgment 
of whose marriage with Louis he had always violently opposed. It 
is said that his death only prevented his arrest and imprisonment 
in the Bastille for an insult he had offered to the King. He was 
in the habit of systematically disobeying his royal master’s express 
commands ; it was by his orders the terrible ravages in the Palatinate 
were executed ; he counselled the burning of Tréves, an act of super- 
fluous horror that was too much for even the bigotry of Louis, and 
he sternly forbade it. A day or two afterwards he boldly announced, 
in a private council at Marly, that he had given the order. Louis 
was so exasperated that he snatched up a pair of tongs, and was only 
prevented from using them upon the Minister’s head by the inter- 
position of Maintenon. “Ifa single house is burned your head shall 
answer for it!” he exclaimed. Fortunetely the whole thing was a 
piece of bravado ; the order had not been given. In spite of the tragic 
horror that lurks behind it, there is something ludicrous in this peep 
into royal privacy. Louvois was nevertheless a man of genius, and 
managed his department with rare ability: he was the creator of the 
Commissariat, and wherever the army moved, vast stores were estab- 
lished that served them both in advance and retreat. 

Among the great figures of the Court, we must! not forget the 
King’s confessor, not Pére la Chaise, of his younger days, but the 
terrible Pére le Tellier of his age; the destroyer of the Jansenists, 
and, with Maintenon, the prime mover of the repeal of the Edict 
of Nantes. St. Simon’s picture of this bigot is perhaps the most 
powerful of all his portraits : 


‘Harsh, exact, laborious, enemy of all dissipation, of all amusement. 
of all society, incapable of even associating with his colleagues, he de- 
manded na leniency for himself and accorded none to others. His brain 
and his health were of iron; his conduct was so also; his nature was savage 
and cruel, He was profoundly false, deceitful, hidden under a thousand 
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folds; and when he could show himself and make himself feared, he yielded 
nothing, laughed at the most express promises when he no longer cared to 
keep them, and pursued with fury those who had trusted to them. He was 
the terror of the Jesuits, and was so violent to them that they scarcely 
dared approach him. His exterior kept faith with his interior. His 
physiognomy was cloudy, false, terrible; his eyes were burning, evil, 
squinting, his aspect struck all with dismay; one would not have cared 
to encounter him in a dark wood. The whole aim of his life was to 
advance the interests of his society; that was his God; his life had been 
absorbed in that study. Surprisingly ignorant, insolent, impetuous without 
measure and without discretion, all means were good that furthered his 
designs. The first time Pére le Tellier entered the King’s cabinet, after 
having been presented to him, there was nobody there but Bloin and Fagon 
(the King’s chief physicians) in a corner. Fagon bent two-double, and, 
leaning on his stick, watched the interview, and studied the physiognomy 
of this new personage—his duckings and scrapings and words. The King 
asked him if he was a relation of MM. le Tellier. The good father 
humbled himself in the dust. ‘I, sire,’ answered he, ‘a relative of MM. 
le Tellier! I am very different from that. Iam a poor peasant of Lower 
Normandy, where my father was a farmer.’ Fagon, who watched him in 
every movement, twisted himself up to look at Bloin, and said, pointing 
to the Jesuit: ‘Monsieur, what a cursed——’ then shrugging his shoulders 
he leaned upon his stick again. It turned out he was not mistaken in his 
strange judgment of a confessor. This Tellier made all the grimaces, not 
to say the hypocritical monkey tricks, of a man who was doubtful of his 
place and only took it out of deference to his company.” 


There are other personages of this wonderful Court I would love 
to describe: M. le Prince, the son of the great Condé, the horrible 
Duce de Vendéme, although decency would preclude a full description 
of this monster, &c., &c., but my limited space compels me to stay 
my pen. Of the royal mistresses, La Vallicre, Montespan, Maintenon, 
of the Duc d Orléans (the Regent), and his daughter, the Duchesse 
de Berri, I have written in previous numbers of Tempie Bar, and 
must not repeat myself. 

Turn we now to the central figure of this Court, the King himself. 
Madame de Sévigné has supplied us with a picture of his earlier and 
brilliant days, St. Simon must be again put under contribution for one 
of his later life. Here is a description of his daily routine, condensed 
from the voluminous pages of the Duke: 

At eight o’clock the chief valet de chambre on duty, who alone 
had slept in the royal chamber, and who had dressed himself, awoke 
the King. The chief physician, the chief surgeon, and the nurse (as 
long as she lived) entered at the same time. The latter kissed the 
King; the others rubbed and often changed his shirt, because he 
was in the habit of sweating a great deal. At the quarter the grand 
chamberlain was called, and those who had what is called the grand 
entrées. The chamberlain drew back the curtains which had been 
closed again, and presented the holy water from the vase at the head 
of the bed. These gentlemen stayed but a moment, and that was 
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the time to speak to the King if any one had anything to ask of him, 
in which case the rest stood aside. He who had opened the curtains. 
and presented the holy water presented also a prayer-book. Then 
all passed into the cabinet of the Council. A very short religious 
service being over, the King called; they re-entered. The same 
officer gave him his dressing-gown; immediately afterwards other 
privileged courtiers entered, and then everybody, in time to find the 
King putting on his shoes and stockings, for he did almost everything 
for himself. Every other day he shaved; he had no toilette table, 
but simply a mirror held before him. As soon as he was dressed he 
prayed beside his bed, the clergy kneeling with him, the laity standing. 
‘Then he passed into his cabinet. Thither he was followed by every 
person who held any office. Having given each his orders for the 
day all departed, and he was left alone with his sons, a few favourites, 
and the valets. ‘This was the time that plans for new buildings, &c., 
were discussed and arranged.* After this came the audiences, mass. 
then the council, and at one o'clock, usually, the dinner. He always 
ate alone in his own chamber, that is to say, no one ate with him, 
not even his sons; sometimes, hut rarely, Monsieur was made an 
exception. He was noted for being a very large eater. The meal 
finished he re-entered his cabinet, amused himself with feeding his 
dogs, gave audience to distinguished people, changing his dress at the 
same time. Then he went abroad, sometimes in his coach, sometimes 
on horseback, to hunt the stag, sometimes to promenade, or to picnics 
in the forest of Marly or Fontainebleau. Upon returning anybody 
might speak to him from the time he left his coach until he reached 
the foot of the staircase. After resting an hour in his cabinet he 


* Louis, as it is well known, had a great passion for building (although 
his only addition to Paris was the Pont Royal). Every one has heard 
of the vast sums the heterogeneous pile of Versailles cost; but few would 
imagine that—according to the authority of St. Simon—he expended more 
upon the construction and embellishment of that gloomy retreat of his 
latter days, Marly, than even upon the gorgeous palace, with which his 
name is ever associated. For this abode he fixed upon a deep, narrow 
valley behind Lucienne, shut in by hills and inaccessible swamps. On the 
slope of one of the hills was a miserable village. This uninviting spot he 
ordered to be drained, and this done builders were set to work to erect the 
palace. Not upon these labours, however, so much as upon his caprices 
in the arrangement of the grounds, was the money lavished. Great trees 
were brought thither from distant parts, vast tracts were covered with thick 
woods; but these plantations were scarcely completed before all was again 
changed, the woods were uprooted, and artificial lakes, upon which floated 
numbers of magnificent gondolas, took their place. Six weeks afterwards 
another whim seized the royal fancy, the lakes were filled up and the forest 
replanted. Then were constructed carp ponds adorned with the most 
exquisite paintings, which were scarcely dry ere they were all destroyed 
to make room for basins and cascades. And all this time France was 
groaning and famishing beneath the burdens of war. 
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went to Madame de Maintenon’s. At ten o’clock supper was served ; 
this was usually a grand affair, all the royal family and the principal 
ladies, and gentlemen of the Court being present. After supper he 
stood for some moments with his back leaning against the balustrade 
at the foot of his bed, encircled by the Court; then, bowing to the 
ladies he passed into his cabinet. There he spent an hour in company 
with his children and grandchildren and their husbands and wives, 
seated in an armchair, his brother in another, the princesses on stools, 
all the princes standing. Then he went and fed his dogs and passed 
into his chamber ; after this began the petit coucher, at which only 


the most privileged were present ;. these did not leave until he was 
in bed. 


“Louis XIV.,” says St. Simon, “ was created for a brilliant court. In 
the midst of other men his figure, courage, grace, beauty, mien, even tone 
of voice, and the majestic and natural charm of his person distinguished 
him till death as King Bee, and showed if he had only been born a private 
gentleman he would equally have excelled in pleasures, fétes, gullantry.” 


Such testimony from a man who has, above all other chroniclers 
shown the seamy and ignoble side of the Grand Monarque’s character 
is incontrovertible. Never was man so polite ; he never passed a woman, 
however lowly her position, even though she were one of the menials 
of his palace, without raising his hat, and the whole time he conversed 
with a lady he remained uncovered.* And yet never was man more 
selfish and indifferent to the convenience of both man and woman ; no 
matter what might be the state of the weather, no matter how 
delicate might be their health, he insisted upon all the ladies of the 
Court attending him in his long drives or promenades, sometimes con- 
tinued through several hours, beneath a burning sun or in frost and 
snow. Sometimes they fell fainting from their horses with illness or 
fatigue, but such incidents never moved him. His robust constitution 
felt neither heat nor cold. ‘To no one, not even to Maintenon, did 
he show any indulgence. When she went abroad he rode or walked 
beside her carriage bare-headed, and treated her with the most reve- 
rential respect ; but on the coldest night he would have every door and 
window of her chamber open when she lay sick in bed, and knowing 
all the time she was painfully susceptible to draughts. For a noble not 
to attend Court was the greatest offence he could commit against the 
royal person, and the absolute centralization thus induced was one of 
the great causes of the miseries of the provinces and—of the Revolution. 

He instituted a system of espionage from which no person was safe. 
He employed a number of Swiss to hang about the corridors and 

* The etiquette of his Court was the exact reverse of our own. In the 


presence all remained covered except the King, and removed their hats only 
when addressing him or any of the royal family. 
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grounds of the palace day and night, watch all in-goings and out- 
goings, listen to all conversations, and report to him all they saw and 
heard. All letters were opened at the post-office, and those contain- 
ing the slightest reference to himself or the government were for- 
warded to him ; a single hostile or satirical expression was sufficient 
to ruin a person. Of education, thanks to Mazarin, he had little or 
none, and he was suspicious of talent in others. He could not 
endure any superiority. He was fond of teaching, even to his cooks ; 
he believed that all his generals and ministers owed their success to 
his inspiration. To cringe and flatter were the only means of gaining 
his favour, and this naturally conduced to the employment of in- 
competents both in military and domestic offices. He could not 
breathe unless the air was impregnated with the incense of flattery ; 
he would himself sing verses containing the most fulsome adulation 
of himself. At least half his wars and military displays were the off- 
spring of vanity; he was ever posing himself to dazzle Europe, to 
strike it with awe, terror, or admiration. Yet a Breton peasant was 
scarcely more credulous. One day there came to him a farrier from 
Provence, who told the following extraordinary story: One night 
when he was returning home, he saw a great light shining against a 
tree that stood upon the roadside; in this light he saw the figure 
of a woman, who addressed him, and after informing him she was 
the late Queen, made a certain communication, which she desired 
him to carry to the King. Thinking he had fallen asleep and 
dreamed this vision he took no notice of it; shortly afterwards it 
appeared a second time and delivered the same injunctions. Still he 
neglected to obey, until he received a third visitation and a command 
to go to the Intendant of the province, tell him the story, and ask for 
money to carry him to Versailles. He did so; and whether the 
Tntendant was credulous enough to swallow the story, or had secret 
orders, it is impossible to say, but he obeyed the ghost’s behests and 
supplied him with the necessary funds for the journey. The King 
received him, at first in the presence of his ministers, and afterwards 
alone; twice they were closeted together for an hour. “I have con- 
versed with him,” said his Majesty ; “ he has much good sense, and is 
far from mad.” He also averred that he had told hima circumstance 
he was certain was known only to himself. The man was dismissed 
with a handsome gratuity, and a recommendation to the Intendant 
never to let him want for anything. What the nature of the pretended 
supernatural communication was never transpired, but it was supposed 
to relate to the public declaration of his marriage with Maintenon, and 
the vision was believed to be the work of one of her creatures, a 
Madame Arnoul, who dabbled in the occult arts. 

Although so sanguinary a bigot in his later years, Louis had little 
or no sense of religion, as the following anecdote will prove. When 
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the Duc d'Orléans was about to start for Spain, he named among the 
officers of his suite a gentleman named Fontpertius. “What!” 
exclaimed Louis, when the list was submitted to him—“ Fontpertius, 
the son of that Jansenist woman who ran everywhere after M. 
Arnould” (the great head of the Jansenists), “ I do not wish that man 
to go with you.” “By my faith, sire,” replied the Duke, “I know 
not what his mother might have been, but as for the son he is far 
enough from being a Jansenist, I'll answer for it; for he does not 
even believe in God.” “Is it possible?” exclaimed the King, but in 
a very softened tone ; “well, since it is so, there is no harm. You 
can take him with you.” 


It was a heinous crime not to be orthodox, but to be an atheist was 
a mere bagatelle in the eyes of this religious persecutor.* 

Louis the Fourteenth would have been a far better man and a 
greater king, had not his youth been passed amidst rebellion, and 
had he received an education befitting his station. For both these 
misfortunes he was indebted to his weak mother and her infamous 
Minister.t The first, by rendering him morbidly fearful of mob and 
noble turbulence urged him to despotism ; his lack of knowledge—they 
scarcely taught him to read and write—warped and narrowed his mind ; 
vanity and self-conceit filled the vacuum of his brain—for a man’s self- 
opinion is usually in the inverse ratio of his abilities and informa- 


* Such was the religion of the age. The next generation only cast off the 
mask and cloak which had hitherto concealed dry bones and dust. What 
the church was may be gathered from the career of a celebrated ecclesi- 
astic, the Abbé de Vatteville. He began life as a Carthusian; growing 
weary of his monastery he made his escape, having first shot the prior, 
who attempted to stay him. Stopping at an inn that night he committed 
a second murder, shooting a traveller who desired to share his supper. 
Quitting France he made his way to the East, and entered the Turkish 
service. Renouncing his religion he embraced Mohammedanism; he was 
intrusted with a post of considerable consequence in the army. Growing 
tired of his new country, he offered to betray several important places to 
the Venetians, with whom it was then at war, on certain conditions. These 
were: that the Pope should grant him absolution for all the crimes he 
had committed, protect him against the animosity of the Carthusians, and 
all other religious orders, and preserve to him all the rights of the priest- 
hood, so that he might have the power to accept benefices. So important 
was the price he offered for these concessions, and so little scrupulous was 
the papacy, that all were granted him. Having betrayed the Turks, he 
returned to France, where the Queen-mother wished to bestow upon him 
the archbishopric of Besancon, but this was too much even for his 
Holiness, and so my ex-Mussulman had to content himself with the abbey 
of Baume and a second in Picardy. There he lived like a grand seigneur, 
kept hounds, mistresses, and the most jovial company, was always received 
with great distinction whenever he visited Court, and so lived jovially 
until the age of ninety. 

+ See ‘ Mazarin,’ Tempie Bar, J anuary 1876. 
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tion. In this last lay the causes of his ruin and that of his 
country. 

The spectacle of the earlier part of his reign is grand and imposing ; 
great generals, great writers, an enormous impetus given to arts and 
manufactures, scientific discoveries, ever-increasing wealth and the 
most brilliant Court of modern Europe, all tended to elevate the central 
figure and cast a halo of glory around it not its own. Louvois and 
Maintenon were the evil geniuses who clouded this dazzling picture 
with a Cimmerian gloom, bringing with them war and bigotry and 
bloody persecutions. Art, science, literature, withered beneath their 
foul breaths ; one by one the great writers and statesmen and generals 
died off, and none rose to take their places, for genius could not exist 
in a world over which such demons presided. With each succeeding 
year the gloom deepened; a death, strange and mysterious, swept 
away his children and grandchildren, and all he loved best, and those 
who survived added to his troubles by their plots and cabals; his 
treasury was empty, his people famishing, his villages depopulated by 
Catholic fury, his armies defeated. And he, once the cynosure of 
Europe, a querulous old man broken down by disease, worn by remorse, 
cowering over the fire in a cell-like chamber at Marly, groaning, 
weeping, ever complaining, and opposite to him the withered Gorgon 
who had done so much to work this mischief. Each was the Nemesis 
of the other. 

How terrible is this woman’s wail in one of her letters: 


“*Do you not see I am dying of weariness amidst a fortune that can 
scarcely be imagined? I have been young and pretty; I have tasted 
pleasure. I have been everywhere loved. In an age more advanced I 
have passed some years in the commerce of the mind, and I protest to you 
that all conditions leave a frightful void.’ And, again, her exclamation to 
her brother : ‘I can endure no more, I wish only to die.’ ” 


Amidst such storm and gloom the Grand Monarque at last closed 
his eyes in death, and the people who had once worshipped him as 
an idol, now offered up thanks to God for lifting off them the burden 
of a hideous nightmare of war, famine, and priestcraft. 
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Alfred de Musset. 





THERE is a pretty and fantastic legend of Théophile Gautier’s, called 
‘Le Chevalier Double.’ Its scene is laid in Norway long ago, and its 
hero is Oluf, son of the Count and Countess Lodbrog. Before his 
birth there came to the castle a master-singer from Bohemia. He is 
described as handsome as an angel—but a fallen angel. His smile 
ang his look were sweet, and yet they froze you with terror, and gave 
you the same feeling of alarm that comes from bending over an abyss. 
All his movements had a wicked grace, a treacherous languor, like that 
of the tiger watching his prey ; he had the fascination of the serpent 
for the bird. He sang strange songs, which troubled the heart and 
mind, and while he sang a black raven sat on his shoulder beating 
time with his beak and applauding with his wings. He went away, 
but he left a strange impression on the Countess Lodbrog’s mind— 
and this impression had its effect upon her son. When he was born 
his nativity was cast; and the astrologer came down from his tower, 
saying, “‘ Count Oluf has two stars: one green, one red; the green is 
for hope, the red for destruction. A double influence is upon him: 
he will be either very happy or very unhappy, I know not which ; 
perhaps both together.” Young Oluf wasa strange child; he seemed 
to be composed of two children of different natures: one day he 
displayed angelic goodness, another the malice of a fiend; at one 
moment he laughed, the next he wept. He was capricious as the 
moon—seemed to have no motive for his actions—started undertakings 
quickly, and as quickly abandoned them. His condition passed at 
one bound from the most violent excitement to the most impassive 
calm. When he was alone he seemed to have with him an invisible 
companion. If he was asked the reason of his startling ways, he 
said that the red star was tormenting him. As he grew up the 
same curious duality remained in him. He loved and was loved 
by many women, but his love never brought happiness with it, 
the fatal inequality of his character prevented it. One half of 
him only was inspired with passion, the other was filled with hatred. 
Now it was the turn of the green, and now of the red star: 
“Un jour il vous dit, ‘O blanches vierges du Nord, ¢tincelantes 
et pures comme les glaces du péle; prunelles de clair de lune ; joues 
nuancées des fraicheurs de l’aurore boréale!’ Et l'autre jour il 
s’écriait, ‘O filles d’Italie, dorées par le soleil et blondes comme 
Yorange! cceurs de flamme dans des poitrines de bronze.’ Ce qu'il 


* Delivered as a lecture at the Royal Institution, in June 1877. 
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y 2 de plus triste, c’est qu'il est sincere dans les deux exclamations.” 
“Do not reproach him,” says the writer, “you whom he has made 
unhappy, for you know that he is far more wretched than you; his 
heart is a field of combat trampled ceaselessly by two unknown 
wrestlers, who struggle as did Jacob and the angel.” 

One day Oluf set out on horseback through the snow that covered 
the woods, accompanied by his two great dogs, to ride to the castle 
where dwelt Brenda. The day before she had spoken to him with 
dislike of the companion who always rode with him. ‘“ What com- 
panion do you mean?” he asked. “The red knight,” she replied, 
“ who is always with you, the fatal familiar who possesses you. Cast 
him aside, or never speak to me of love again. I cannot be the wife 
of two husbands!” Oluf went away perplexed, in ill-humour, and 
resolved to attack the red knight whenever he could see him. As he 
rode through the snow-wrapt forest next day, a troop of ravens suddenly 
circled round the plume of his helm; his dogs stopped short, the 
noise of steps was heard, and from a turn of the path came a knight 
mounted on a tall horse and followed by two great dogs. He was 
armed at all points exactly like Oluf, except that he wore a red instead 
of a green plume. The road was so narrow that one of the knights 
must give place to the other, and accordingly a combat, in which dogs 
and horses joined, began. Every blow given by Oluf to his unknown 
enemy he felt himself, and when at last the strange knight was beaten 
down and his visor fell off, Oluf saw an exact likeness of his own face. 
He had fcught and conquered the red knight. From that moment his 
troubles were at an end, and Brenda became his bride. 

The notion of this story has been used by various imaginative 
writers, — among others by Hawthorne in one of his tales — by 
Edgar Poe in his ‘ William Wilson’—and by Mr. George Macdonald 
in his ‘ Phantastes.’ Théophile Gautier’s story has that charm of 
diction, of which he had the secret—but perhaps the most curious point 
about it is, that with the exception of the ending, the description of 
Oluf applies almost exactly to the character and life of Alfred de 
Musset. In him, as in Oluf, there were always two natures at work 
in opposition to each other; the one tender, gentle, quick to feel 
every impression of outside circumstances, to respond to kindness 
with all the warmth of a poet’s heart, and to grieve at harshness, 
ingratitude, or malice, with the sorrow of a child who cannot believe 
that the world is not all beautiful; the other hard, suspicious, dis- 
trusting alike the people and the impressions he encountered, treating 
life as a thing to be made tolerable only by a reckless abandonment 
of all belief in or striving after high aims—a spectacle for the due 
enjoyment of which were needed a mind resolved against any serious 
enterprise, a wit ready to jest at scars, and a heart prepared to deny 
the possibility of feeling a wound. Such, more or less, were the two 
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natures always working against each other in Musset, of whom it 
might be said that he was constantly playing Mephistopheles to his 
own Faust. Had he possessed more of the spirit that denies, he 
would have been a far more contented—though perhaps not a happier 
man. Had he had less of it he might have found happiness, as did 
Gautier’s ‘ Chevalier Double,’ in gaining the victory for his better over 
his worse self. Or again, if his character had been yet more complex, 
if it had possessed yet another element to dominate and reduce to order 
the existing conflict, then he would have been a greater poet even 
than he was. But as a man, precisely the quality he wanted was 
strength, and the absence of that quality cannot but tell on a man’s 
work, however charged with genius that may be. If, like Goethe, 
Musset could have held in check the impulsive sensitiveness which 
no doubt goes far to make poets—if he could have felt, and at the 
same time resisted, the myriad emotions which he allowed to take 
absolute possession of him, his life would have been certainly happier 
and his work probably grander. But this it was his fate or his 
weakness to be unequal to. His one self was constantly at war with 
his other, and neither ever gained a decisive victory. He was afflicted, 
as he tells in his ‘ Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle,’ with the sickness 
of the time in which he lived: 


“ Pendant les guerres de Empire,” he writes in this work, “tandis que 
les maris et les fréres étaient en Allemagne, les méres inquittes avaient mis 
au monde une génération ardente, pile, nerveuse. Concus entre deux 
batailles, élevés dans les colléges au ronlement des tambours, des milliers 
d’enfants se regardaient entre eux d’un cil sombre, en essayant leurs 
muscles chétifs. De temps en temps leurs péres ensanglantés apparais- 
saient, les soulevaient sur leurs poitrines chamarrées d’or, puis les posaient 
i terre et remontaient & cheval. 

“Un seul homme était en vie alors en Europe; le reste des étres tachait 
de se remplir les poumons de lair qu'il avait respiré. Chaque année la 
France faisait présent 4 cet homme de trois cent mille jeunes gens; c’était 
Yimpot payé 4 César, et s'il n’avait ce troupeau derriére lui il ne pouvait 
suivre sa fortune. C’était Pescorte qu'il lui fallait pour qu’il pit traverser 
le monde, et s’en aller tomber dans une ile déserte sous un saule pleureur.” 


Musset goes on to describe how, while there had never been so 
many sleepless nights, so many wretched mothers as in the time of 
this Emperor, yet there had also never been so much gaiety, so much 
busy and careless life. Never had there been such bright suns as 
shone to dry up the blood that was shed. 


“They said,” he writes, “that God produced them on purpose for this 
man, and they were called his ‘ Austerlitz suns.’ But it was he who 
produced them with his ever-thundering cannons, that left no clouds but on 
the morrows of his battles. It was the air of this stainless heaven, brilliant 
with martial glory and splendid with swords, that the children of that time 
breathed. They knew well that they were destined for hecatombs; but 
they believed Murat to be invulnerable, and they had seen the Emperor 
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cross a bridge amid the hurtling of so many bullets that they doubted if 
he could ever die. And if to them death should come, what mattered it ¥ 
Death itself was then so full of grandeur and of pride; it was so like to 
hope; it had mowed down so many green ears, that it took on itself an 
aspect of youth, and the belief in old age was dead. Every cradle in France 
was a buckler, and so was every coffin. There were no more old men left ; 
there was nothing but corpses and demigods.” 





When the Emperor fell he goes on to say, “ Alors il s’assit sur un 
monde en ruine, une jeunesse soucieuse.” To this jeunesse soucieuse, 
to this génération ardente, pdle, nerveuse, Musset emphatically 
belonged, and he is describing the condition not only of himself, but 
of many others, who, possessing a less sensitive nature, suffered from 
that condition less than himself, when he tells of the effect caused by 
the sudden fall of the man who had seemed immortal, and with whose 
full fell for a time the whole youth of France. To this youth, says 
Alfred de Musset, came presently the poetry of Goethe and of Byron 
—and what the French poet says of these is strangely characteristic : 


“« Forgive me,’ he cries, ‘ great poets—you are demigods, and Iam nothing 
but a sick child. But while I recall this I cannot but detest you. Why 
did you not sing of the scent of flowers, the voices of nature, of love and 
hope, of the sun-fed vine, of the blue sky, and the loveliness of the earth ?’” 


Or, in other words, why did you show how much stronger you were 
than us? Why did you insist on facing the realities of life? Why, 
not content with learning it yourselves, did you try to teach us that 
the world has no bed of roses, and that for those who can feel and think 
it is full of troubles which must be met? Why could you not rock 
us to sleep with tales of love and glory instead of opening our eyes to 
the possibilities of suffering and shame ? 

This is the cry which, through many thoughts and words of beauty 
and depth of passion, one may hear, if one will, through all Alfred de 
Musset’s sustained efforts, whether in verse or prose, “ Why is the world 
so full of ugly and evil things ? Or why at least was I born to be afflicted 
with them?” And it was no doubt to escape this sense of aftliction 
which he could not face and overcome, that the poet allowed his 
mocking and bitter self to run away with him, and carry him into 
extravagances and weaknesses which his higher nature hated and 
despised. A little later on, in the ‘ Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle,’ 
the poet describes the effect produced on the youth of France by the 
spread of Goethe’s and Byron’s poetry among them. They formed 
themselves, he says, into two camps. On one side were ranged the 
natures which were full of exaltation and of suffering ; all the souls 
that longed for the breadth of the infinite bent their heads and wept ; 
they wrapped themselves in sickly dreams, and became as frail reeds 
floating on a sea of bitterness. On the other side were the men of 
matter, impassive amid their material joys, free from any care but 
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that of counting their money. On the one side was a sob, on the 
other a burst of laughter; the one came from the body, the other 
from the soul. This is what the soul said: 

*Ahme! Religion has left us. The clouds fall in rain. We have left 
neither hope nor expectation—nor even two bits of black wood of which to 
make a cross and stretch to it our hands. The star of the future can 
scarcely rise; it cannot leave the horizon; it lies there wrapped in clouds, 
and like the winter sun its disk is yet red with the blood of ’93. Love and 


glory are dead. A thick night enwraps the earth, and when the day comes 
we shall be no more.” 


And here is what the body said : 


* Man is placed in the world to make use of his senses—he has a larger 
or smaller number of yellow or white metal pieces, which gain him more 
or less consideration, To eat, to drink, and to sleep, this it is to live. As 
for the bonds that unite men together, friendship consists in lending money, 
but one rarely loves a friend enough to do that for him. Relationship is 
good if your relatives leave you anything; love is a mere material thing, 
and the only intellectual delight is vanity.” 

It was Musset’s condition to belong to both of these camps, to side 
now with the one, and now with the other; and when in others of his 
works he brings together Rodolphe and Albert in his ‘ Idylle,’ or Célio 
and Octave in ‘ Les Caprices de Marianne,’ he is recording his own 
inner history. 

Alfred de Musset’s work was the outcome of this troubled and con- 
tradictory time which he describes; but from that very trouble much 
of its beauty was drawn. It has been said that he was wanting in 
self-command, and that is a conclusion at which any one who reads 
his life must needs arrive. He could not himself stand against the 
current that attacked him, but he could tell the world of his struggles 
in terms moving enough to convey to others the warning he 
himself could not take. Every experience that he passed through 
was the germ of a work of marvellously conceived and executed art ; 
and the weakness which was destructive to him became a possible 
source of strength to others. 

Alfred de Musset, the son of an old and noble race, was born on the 
11th of December, 1810, in a street near the Hotel Cluny, which has 
since almost disappeared in the improvement of Paris. His brother, 
M. Paul de Musset, has preserved certain anecdotes of his childhood, 
one of which is interesting as illustrating the impulsiveness and 
absorption in whatever caught his fancy for the moment which belonged 
to the poet throughout his life. At three years old he was presented 
with a pair of little red shoes, which he infinitely admired. In these 
he was to go out, but before this delight could be attained, it was 
necessary that his hair should be combed. While his mother was 
combing it, he grew impatient, and said in a tearful voice, “ Make 
haste, mamma, make haste, or my new shoes will growold.” Another 
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incident has been preserved, and is perhaps worth repeating. In one 
of the rooms in the old house where the Musset family dwelt, there 
was a great beam running across the ceiling, at which the little Alfred 
used to gaze with the mysterious awe which children will attach to 
any ever-present gloomy inanimate object. One day he was playing 
in this room with a little kitten, which he unconsciously pinched so 
as to hurt it. His aunt with great difficulty succeeded in rescuing it 
from the child, who cried, “ Take your kitten, then; it will scratch 
you, and tear your dress; the beam will falldown on your head; and 
as for me, I shall go and dine at Bagneux.” ‘To dine at Bagneux 
with his great-aunt was then to him the summit of human happiness. 
In this speech, born of childish petulance, one may without being 
over-fanciful trace the qualities of mind which afterwards appeared 
in the poet's works. There are the irritation and discontent with the 
world as it is—and the power of imagining and continuing a series of 
events which ended with what, to their inventor, seemed poetical 
justice. Of his childhood another circumstance, which occurred a 
little later, is also curious. Lord Beaconsfield, in his romance ‘ Con- 
tarini Fleming ’—a wonderful analysis of the first growth and after- 
development of the poetic faculty—has described his hero falling in love 
in a most desperate fashion at a tender age. Contarini, however, was 
more than four years old, which was the period of Alfred de Musset’s 
first love affair. It is with a cousin many years older than himself 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s Contarini Fleming falls in love—and it was 
with a cousin yet more years older than himself that Alfred de Musset 
at four years old fell in love. She had just finished a story of the 
events of the war of invasion at Liége, whence she had come, when 
the little Musset got from the sofa where he was sitting with his toys 
and asked who she was. 

“C'est, lui dit-on, une cousine a toi. Elle se nomme Clélie.” 
* Ah! Elle est & moi!” répondit-il. “Eh bien! je la prends et je la 
garde.” From this time she was constantly employed in telling him 
stories of which he never wearied ; his affection for her grew day by day, 
until he proposed with all the earnestness of four years old, that they 
should be married as soon as he was old enough. When she went 
away he shed bitter tears, and on her saying, “ Do net forget me,” he 
replied, “ Forget you! Do you not know that your name is written 
on my heart with a penknife?” When this cousin married, it was 
deemed necessary to keep the matter completely secret from little 
Alfred de Musset—and it was not till years afterwards that he learnt 
the secret. At this time he was a boy, not very much older perhaps 
than Lord Beaconsfield’s Contarini Fleming at the date of his first 
falling inlove. After the first shock of the news, he asked tremblingly 
if it was possible that Clélie could have been only laughing at him. 
Then, when he was told that she would always love him as a sister, 
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he said gravely, ‘“‘ Eh, bien! je m’en contenterai.” Here we may see 
already the double character of the extravagantly tender poet and the 
extravagantly careless man of the world coming out. 

Remembering what Alfred de Musset has said in his ‘ Confessions d’un 
Enfant du Siecle,’ of the Emperor’s ultimate influence, it is curious to 
observe that the impressions of his childhood of this time were of pre- 
cisely the same nature as those of Béranger’s youth. Both the brothers 
Musset had been brought up to idolise the great Napoleon. M. Paul 
de Musset speaks in just the same spirit as does Béranger of the horror 
created by the news of the capitulation. Madame de Musset, their 
mother, shared in the estimation of the two children the infallibility 
of Napoleon, and when one night in 1815 she said in Paul’s hearing, 
“This cannot go on; the Bourbons do nothing but blunder: we shall 
see the Emperor again,” Paul flew to tell the glad news to his 
brother, and both waited impatiently but confidently for the 20th of 
March which brought their hero back to them. ‘The world,” says 
M. Paul de Musset, “ was astounded at this event. To us it seemed 
simple enough.” The brothers long believed, as did many others, 
that the Emperor would retura from St. Helena even as he had done 
from Elba—but childhood’s memory is short, and Alfred de Musset’s 
excitable imagination soon occupied itself with tales of romance 
instead of with political events. He and his brother began first to 
devour every kind of Oriental fairy tale they could get hold of, and 
built up for themselves with big books and other things an edifice 
which represented by turns the cave of the ‘Forty Thieves,’ the 
mysterious grotto of Aladdin, and the palace of Haroun Alra- 
schid. Then came a period in which they were devoted to stories of 
knightly chivalry —when Roland, Amadis, and other heroes of 
legendary battle, were their idols, and occupied far too much of their 
attention. This was put an end to bya judicious present of the ‘ Don 
Quixote’ being made to the boys by their parents. It seems a 
pity that Alfred de Musset did not, like another poet, Heine— 
between whom and himself there are certain points of resemblance 
—make a record of the impressions produced upon him at different 
ages by reading this wonderful book. Before this time, Alfred one 
day asked his brother with great earnestness what he thought of 
magic in general, and of the enchanter Merlin in particular. It was 
replied to him that in all probability the stories both of Roland and 
of Merlin were nothing but inventions. “What a pity!” exclaimed 
Alfred, with a sigh; “but if we cannot make ourselves invisible, fly 
swiftly from place to place, and have a genius always at our orders, we 
can at least construct secret panels, and for want of a magic word 
employ a spring to reveal a mysterious recess.” In those days the 
exploits of Mr. Home and Mrs. Guppy had not been invented, or in 


them the young poet might possibly have found consolation for the 
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destruction of his belief in the geniuses employed to carry heroes of 
Eastern fiction through the air from Bagdad to Damascus. As it 
was he contented himself with the existence of sliding panels and 
secret chambers, and experienced an intense delight when visiting an 
old country-house he actually came upon a concealed room in which 
fugitives had been hidden. 

Except a little song written when he was fourteen, the first ex- 
pression in verse of Alfred de Musset’s power of imagination was 
produced in 1828. This was an elegy, of which the design had 
much grace, and it was soon followed by a ballad and a drama on the 
same subject. These were suggested by a visit to the Cénacle at the 
house of M. Victor Hugo, and it is curious to observe in such frag- 
ments of the work as are preserved, the influence of the president of 
the romanticist circle. The scene was laid of course in Spain—all 
young authors’ scenes were then laid in Spain—in the castle of Don 
Sanchez de Guadana. His daughter Agnes had been twice betrothed. 


“Une main dans sa main deux fois s’était glacée 
Et, vierge, elle était veuve, en deuil de deux époux.” 


The two young men she had been betrothed to had both died the 
day after the betrothal. A third husband is proposed, the brave and 
brilliant Don Carlos, who comes clanking in with his long sword and 
his golden spurs. While the ceremony of betrothal goes on a monk 
dissembles mysteriously in a corner. This monk is Don Juan, 
brother of Don Carlos, a dark and secret personage, who speaks little 
and that vaguely, and of whom it is said, 


“Tl semblait regarder plus loin que lhorizon,” 


which line it may be observed, is not unworthy of a place in the 
works of the master who inspired it. After the ceremony Don Juan 
demands to speak with his brother, and confesses to him that he has 
a hopeless passion for Agnes, and has poisoned her two former lovers. 
He begs his brother to give up the engagement ; on his refusal rushes 
to the wall, takes down a sword, fights his brother and kills first him 
and then himself. The romantic school went in for a good deal of kill- 
ing at that time; in which to be sure they were only following the 
illustrious example of Shakspeare. The Lady Agnes of course retired 
into a convent. Such was the plan of the (first drama ever conceived 
and executed by Alfred de Musset—which he later condemned to the 
flames, and of which the outline and a few scattered verses have been 
preserved by his brother. 

His first published poetry appeared in a little newspaper called 
‘Le Provincial,’ brought out at Dijon. It was some of this, and the 
elegy which has been spoken of, which he brought one morning to 
Sainte-Beuve, with the laughing exclamation, “ Moi aussi je fais des 
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vers,” and read out to him. A few days aftewards, Sainte-Beuve 
wrote to one of his friends, “Il y a parmis nous un enfant plein de 
génie.” After this he sent some of his poetry to the Cénacle, where 
it was received with the utmost encouragement, which, far from 
turning the young poet’s head, only made him wish to prove that he 
could do better. 

Musset now took to living extravagantly and keeping late hours, 
and when his brother remonstrated with him, he replied, “ Précisé- 
ment parce que je suis jeune j'ai besoin de tout connaitre, et je veux tout 
apprendre par expérience. Je sens en moi deux hommes; l'un qui 
agit, autre qui regarde. Si le premier fait une sottise le second en 
profitera.” The same kind of excuse has been too often used for follies 
which have certainly led to no good ; but Musset did no doubt turn 
his experience to account, and it must be said that in the midst of his 
extravagance he was not idle. Sometimes a passing remorse for the 
time he had wasted seized him, and then he would pull out from a 
chest an old yellow driving-coat with six capes, and wrapping himself 
in it, throw himself down on the floor, whence he cried in lamentable 
tones, to any one who disturbed him, “ Leave me alone with my rags 
and my despair.” In the intervals between his butterfly life and his 
fits of remorse, he was at work on the poems afterwards collected and 
published under the name of ‘ Contes d’Espagne,’ and he also wrote for 
M. Mame, the bookseller, a translation of De Quincey’s ‘Opium 
Eater.’ His great object now was to escape from a clerk's place 
which his father had procured for him, and in this he succeeded after 
the appearance of the ‘Contes d’Espagne et d’ Italie.” Not long after 
this, in 1830, Harel, the manager of the Odéon Theatre, begged 
Musset to write him a piece. The manuscript of ‘La Nuit Véni- 
tienne’ was submitted to him, and he was delighted with it. The 
play was put into rehearsal and produced on the first of December. 
Whether the original and exquisite style of Musset, who has been 
called by his friend, M. Paul Foucher, a mixture of Manfred and 
Cherubino, and who was wont to mask his deepest feeling with a 
flashing gaiety—whether this was too new and fine for the public, 
or that a party of the public had really combined to crush the author, 
or whether indeed both these causes were at work, cannot now be 
known. But in the second scene of the piece hisses and clamours 
were heard, which lasted till the great scene which Musset trusted 
would compel silence and attention. And for a time so it did; but 
unluckily at a critical moment the heroine, standing in the moonlight, 
leant against a newly-painted trellis-work, and when she turned 
round her white satin dress was seen to be covered with a neat green 
print of the trellis pattern. This was the end of the play. The audience 
would no longer grant even a chance to the author’s beautiful words 
and piercing penetration of character, and by this unlucky accident — 
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Alfred de Musset’s dramatic aspirations were checkcd to an incaleul- 
able extent. It was not till seventeen years later that the successful 
performance of ‘ Un Caprice’ proved how much his genius lay in this 
direction, and it was not until after his death that he was definitely 
recognised as one of the finest romantic poets of France. 

A stronger man than Alfred de Musset would probably not have 
allowed himself to be overcome by such a defeat as the failure of 
‘La Nuit Vénitienne’—but then a stronger man very likely could 
not have written just such poetry or prose as he did. Out of the very 
sickness and discord of his nature came some of his most penetrating 
work. This is seen, perhaps, better than in any of his plays, in 
‘Les Caprices de Marianne.’ This piece, which owes its title of 
comedy to the sparkling wit and gaiety that plays on the surface of 
what is in reality a sombre tragedy, contains in the personages of 
Célio and Octave an exact representation of the double nature that 
was ever at work in the poet. Célio is desperately in love with 
Marianne. Octave, her cousin, laughs at his folly in caring for a 
woman, but promises to do all he can to help him. Marianne falls 
in love with Octave while he urges his friend’s suit. Claudio, the 
old and jealous husband of Marianne, sets assassins to slay Octave, 
and Célio falls, by mischance, in his place, believing in his last 
moments that he did well to look on life as a tragedy, for that even 
the friend he trusted has betrayed him to his death. The curtain 
falls upon Octave’s half-pitying, half-scornful speech to Marianne who 
stretches out her arms to console him as he laments his friend’s fate. 
“Je ne vous aime pas, Marianne; c’était Célio qui vous aimait.” 

Tn this play are very many of the qualities distinctive of Alfred de 
Musset’s work. In an article in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
written in 1838, concerning Rachel’s performances the poet pointed 
out that the war between classicism and romanticism could never end 
in an absolutely definite victory for either school, nor was it desirable 
that it should doso. It was time, he said, for a third school, which 
should unite the merits of each. It will probably have struck many 
of us who were ignorant of this article until the publication of M. 
Paul de Musset’s book, that this happy combination of two schools 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Musset’s own plays. 
‘Les Caprices de Marianne,’ as arranged for the stage, happens to pre- 
serve the classical unities, but that is a minor matter compared with the 
artistic grafting of the modern development of passion and action on to 
the spirit which gives grandeur to many plays of the classical school. 

From the very first the reader or spectator is made conscious in 
some indefinable way, through all the animation and wit of the 
wonderfully natural dialogue, that there is in the background a grim 
fate waiting, ready at the proper moment to overtake with its horror 
the reckless Octave as well as the melancholy Célio. In these two 
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men we have, as has been said, the opposing forces of Musset’s own 
nature personified. The speech of Célio in the first scene is the very 
essence of despair and of tenderness : 


“Malheur 4 celui qui, au milieu de sa jeunesse, s’abandonne 4 un amour 
sans espoir! Malheur a celui qui se livre 4 une douce réverie, avant de 
savoir ou. sa chimére le méne, et s’il peut étre payé de retour! Mollement 
couché dans une barque, il s’éloigne peu & peu de la rive; il apercoit au 
loin des plaines enchantées, de vertes prairies et le mirage léger de son 
Eldorado. Les flots l’entrainent en silence, et quand ta réalité le réveille, 
il est aussi loin du but ot il aspire que du rivage qu’il a quitté; il ne peut 
plus ni poursuivre sa route ni revenir sur ses pas.” 


Octave at this moment comes in, and when Célio reproaches him 
with the reckless life he leads, gives a description of his condition, 
which he likens to that of a dancer on a tight rope, surrounded on 
every side by pale and hideous phantoms of relations and creditors, 


a whole legion of monsters plucking at his cloak and trying to make 
him lose his balance : 


“Tl continue sa course légére de l’orient 4 Voccident. S’il regarde en 
bas, la téte lui tourne; s’il regarde en haut, le pied lui manque. II va plus 
vite que le vent, et toutes les mains tendues autour de lui ne lui feront pas 
renverser une seule goutte de la coupe joyeuse qu'il porte 4 la sienne. 
Voila ma vie, mon cher ami. O’est ma fidéle image que tu vois. 

CELIO. Que tu es heureux d’étre fou. 

OcTAvVE. Que tu es fou de ne pas étre heureux! Dis-moi un peu toi 
quest ce qui te manque. 

Céxro. Il me manque le repos—la douce insouciance qui fait de la vie un 
miroir, ou tous les objets se peignent un instant et sur lequel tou’ glisse. 
Une dette pour moi est un remords. L’amour, dont vous autres vous faites 
un passe-temps, trouble ma vie entiére. O mon ami, tu ignoreras toujours 
ce que c’est qu'aimer comme moi! Mon cabinet d’étude est désert; depuis 
un mois j’erre autour de cette maison la nuit et le jour. Quel charme 
jéprouve, au lever de la lune, 4 conduire, sous ces petits arbres au fond de 
cette place, mon chceur modeste de musiciens; & marquer moi-méme la 
mesure; 4 les entendre chanter la beauté de Marianne. Jamais elle n’a 


paru 4 sa fenétre, jamais elle n’est venue appuyer son front charmant sur 
sa jalousie.” 


It was not, however, until 1833 that ‘Les Caprices de Marianne 
was written and published in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes ’—six 
weeks only after the appearance, in the same magazine, of another 
drama, ‘André del Sarto.’ Meanwhile the poet had made up for his 
failure as a playwright by his success in other directions, and other 
things of a more tragic nature than the failure of his piece had 
befallen him. In 1832, his father died of cholera, and Alfred de 
Musset, after much reflection, announced to his brother that he had 
formed a resolution. This was that he would publish one more volume 
of poetry, and that if in the result of this he did not see the prospect 
of a future assured livelihood he would enlist either in the Lancers or 
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Hussars in order to give his share of his father’s property, which was 
not too large, to his mother and sister. The volume entitled ‘Un 
Spectacle dans un Fauteuil’ was written and- published, and though 
it really showed a distinct advance in the poet’s art, was received 
by the fickle public with far less attention than they had given to 
the ‘Contes d’Espagne. The author was no longer new—and few 
of the critics cared to devote attention to examining the progress 
made by a young and rising talent. These few were headed by 
Sainte-Beuve, who took the pains to discover in the work the fresh 
merit it possessed, and whose example found a limited number of 
imitators. Other critics, who were no longer in the mood to praise 
the book, did not indeed dare todeny Musset’s talent, but accused him 
of having derived it from Lord Byron and other poets to whom he had 
even less resemblance. Also they reproached him with expressing no 
conviction, with aiming at no definite end. ‘‘ What does he mean?” 
they said; “ what is his object? Is a serious century like ours to be 
employed by people who take up art as an amusement? It is a bad 
moment to choose for speaking thus slightingly of things which 
agitate the whole of humanity. If the author bas any belief, let him 
express it—if not, he can never be more than an amateur poet.” This 
reproach, as M. Paul de Musset well observes, seems ludicrous indeed 
when we remember that Musset is the one poet who has expressed 
with as much exactitude as beauty the doubts, the sorrows, and the 
aspirations with which the time he lived in was filled. However, the 
critics were for some reason determined to find fault with him, and 
they pitched upon this point for want of a better. It was more 
important to him to win the approbation of the new generation of 
readers than that of the critics, and in this he succeeded so well that 
he was soon engaged on the staff of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 
About this time there was a house in Paris at which the rising talent 
of the day was accustomed to assemble, and where were indulged all 
those harmless practical jokes, disguises, deceptions and what-not, 
which are wont to be popular among young men who want an outlet 
for their spirits or a rest from brain-work. On one occasion Debureau, 
a famous representative of the part of Pierrot, appeared as a distin- 
guished English diplomatist, a character which he supported by dint of 
an imposing silence and a stiff but dignified aspect. On this occasion 
Alfred de Musset represented a Norman servant girl. None but those 
in the secret suspected any mystification until the English diplomatist, 
who had hitherto spoken only in monosyllables, was pressed for his 
opinion on the political prospect. “ You wish to know what I think 
of the present balance of affairs in Europe, having regard to the 
grave political situation. I will tell you, and I will make myself as 
clear as possible.” Thus saying, the respected Englishman took 
up a plate, spun it into the air, and caught it adroitly on the point 
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of his knife, where he kept it spinning for several seconds. 
“That,” he observed, “is the image of the present European equili- 
brium.” At the same moment the Norman peasant girl upset plates 
and knives in all directions, and in the midst of the general astonish- 
ment left off waiting at table and sat down to dinner. On another 
day a certain M. Chaudesaigues came into the room, where he found 
among others a fair young man who listened to him with the greatest 
attention while he made a display of his critical powers, and nodded 
in approbation while he commented on the folly which led the public 
to run after Rolla, Namouna, and other works by;the same author 
and of the same calibre. When from literary he was going to pass 
to personal criticisms the lady of the house interrupted him with, 
“Let me introduce you to M. Alfred de Musset, whose acquaintance 
I have long wished you to make.” 

The joke sounds a somewhat cruel one, but those who played it 
knew quite well beforehand that neither Musset nor Chaudesaigues 
were likely to cherish any disagreeable recollections of it. The 
house where all this innocent mirth took place was the house of 
one who had a great influence on Musset’s life—and with whom 
not long after his first introduction there he set out on a journey to 
Italy. Those who will, can read from two points of view the story 
of that journey in “ Lui et Elle” and in “ Elle et Lui.” What is 
now desirable is to observe how the weakness and the tenderness of 
the poet’s character came out in his self-abandonment to grief when 
he returned from Italy alone. 


“T thought at first,” he wrote long afterwards, “that I knew neither 
regret nor sorrow. I found a pride at first to support me, but hardly had 
I looked around me when I saw a desert. I was seized with an unexpected 
grief. It seemed to me that all my thoughts fell like dead leaves, while I 
know not what unknown impression of sadness and tenderness possessed 
my soul. When I saw that I could no longer strive with it, I abandoned 
myself to my sorrow in despair. I broke with all my old habits: I shut 
myself up in my room, where I spent four months in constant weeping, 
seeing no one, and having no distraction but a game at chess, which I 
played mechanically every evening. 

“My grief gradually subsided, my tears dried, my sleeplessness ceased. 
I grew to know and to love melancholy. Calm once more I threw my eyes 
on all that I had left. In reading the first book which I took up I found 
that all was changed. The past no longer existed, or at least I found 
nothing to resemble it. An old fiction, a tragedy I knew by heart, a 
romance read a hundred times, a talk with a friend—all these things sur- 
prised me; I no longer felt them as I was wont. I then knew what ex- 
perience meant, and I felt that by suffering one arrives at truth. This was 
a splendid moment in my life—and I rest on it with pleasure—yes, it was 
splendid though harsh. I have not told you the details of my love history. 
If I wrote it it might be as good as many another, but what use would it 
be? My mistress was dark—she had fine eyes. I loved her—she left me. 
I suffered and wept for four months. Is not that enough to tell ?” 
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The beauty of this passage, of which I have ventured to give an 
inadequate translation, may carry one away for the time, but con- 
sideration may make one think that for the words “ When I saw 
that I could no longer strive with my grief,” the poet might have 
written “‘ When I chose to give up the struggle and drape myself in 
a dramatic melancholy ;” and that the suffering through which he 
says he learnt to know reality was self-imposed, and taught him but 
a small portion of the truth he thought he had grasped. M. Paul 
de Musset, who loved his brother deeply, as indeed all who came 
within the influence of his wayward yet charming nature must, for a 
time at least, have loved him, tells us that his boasted love of melan- 
choly was nothing but a disguise for the terrible reality of his sorrow. 
But one is the more inclined to think that it was partly, at any 
rate, assumed for mere effect, on finding that the passion of that 
exquisite work, the ‘ Nuit de Décembre,’ written within about twelve 
months of this time, refers, not, as is generally supposed, to her whom 
Musset left in Italy, but to another and quite a different woman. 

It is, however, perhaps more interesting to dwell on Alfred de 
Musset’s works than on the history of his many love affairs. Passing 
over a comparatively short time we come to 1838, when there appeared 
in Paris two geniuses, Rachel and Mlle. ; Pauline Garcia, whose 
power Musset was one of the first, if not the very first, to fully 
recognise in print. ‘There was for a long time a project of his writing 
a play for Rachel, but his nature and hers were not calculated to 
meet without occasional explosions, and the recurrence of these 
prevented the project from being ever more than begun. It was at 
about this time that Musset, yielding to the prudent entreaties of his 
brother and of M. Bonnaire, the manager of the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ agreed to leave for a time his loved but unprofitable poetry, 
and to supply three prose stories to the ‘ Revue’ in the course of the 
next three months on very advantageous terms. Musset was at first 
delighted with the notion of shaking off his embarrassments, but the 
next day he took a different view of the matter. He greeted his 
brother with reproaches, exclaiming, “ You have made me a machine 
for producing thought, a serf bound to the soil, a galley-slave con- 
demned to hard labour.” While he poured out a torrent of eloquent 
extravagance his brother listened quietly, and when he had done 
reminded him that he had before this written prose stories which had 
not seemed so very terrible an undertaking, and that he, Paul, had 
never known him look or feel like a galley-slave. “Tout a lheure, 
s’écria-t-il, je serais dans cet état, si je vous écoutais. Il ne me 
manque, pour y tomber, que de remplir mes engagements. Rendez- 
moi mes embarras et mes créanciers. Je veux avoir des dettes, moi; 


je veux manger de la vache enragée si cela me plait ; qu’on me recon- 
duise aux laniéres !” 
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Musset gradually calmed down, as was his wont, and all might 
have gone well with the project for the three prose stories but for an 
unfortunate accident, which put in his way a feuilleton of the then 
new style, which is unhappily too common now. 


“ With an astonishing sagacity,” writes M. Paul de Musset, “ three years 
in advance he divined that this new kind of literature would bring about 
a revolution, and have a profoundly corrupting influence on the public 
taste. ‘There,’ he cried, as he showed me the feuilleton, ‘look at this, and 
tell me if imaginative literature can live when people so brutalise their 
readers and themselves.’ I tried to point out to him other writers were 
not responsible for the blunders of this feuilleton, and that the author of 
‘Emmeline’ need not fear to be confounded with the manufacturers of 
such stuff as this. 


** Do you not see,’ he answered, ‘that this housemaid’s literature will 
generate a whole new world of ignorant and half-savage readers? I know 
well enough that it will die one day of its own excesses, but before that it 
will have disgusted finer minds with reading. Meanwhile I cast it off—I 
will have nothing in common between it and me—not even the instruments 
of work. I will never touchapen again. Thank God! to write a verse one 
wants nothing but a piece of chalk, or the burnt end of a match.’” 


However, some time afterwards Musset conquered his repugnance 
to prose, and began a work which was never finished, and of which 
some fragments only remain, called ‘Le Poete Déchu.’ This was a 
wild story of a young man full of talents, with sisters dependent on 
him ; he became by turns a novelist, a painter, and a musician, and 
was balked in each career by the necessity of cramping his genius to 
supply his daily needs. At last, almost despairing of making his 
power recognised, he resolved to leave behind him a history of his 
life, which should make him remembered; and with this design he 
travelled to Switzerland, and there, in a little inn room, wrote his 
‘Memoirs.’ How the story was to end was not determined, but one 
must regret that it was never finished, for in spite of its obvious 
inconsistency and weakness, what remains of it is full of fine 
thought and expression. The great difficulty which presented itself 
was to account for a man of such great and varied talents never 
having made them felt. It was proposed to get out of this by 
making him in his last moments paint a portrait, compose a piece of 
music, and write a poem, all of which should be recognised as great 
works by some person of taste. To this Musset, on very reasonable 
grounds, objected, and proposed to both save his hero from suicide 
and lead him to fame through the love of a girl, who was to hear 
him singing his own composition. It was in the next year to these 
events that Musset was attacked by an inflammation of the lungs 
which kept him long to his bed, and the year after he wrote and 
published in the ‘ Revue de Paris’ his celebrated answer to Becker, 
‘Le Rhin Allemand ’—and curiously enough in the same year Sainte- 
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Beuve, criticising the poets of the age in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
placed Musset in the third order of poets, a judgment which, it must 
be said, he afterwards completely reversed. 

It was five or six years after this that Musset’s piece, ‘Un 
Caprice,’ was suddenly announced for representation at the Théatre 
Francais. The history of this is curious. Madame Allan, an actress 
of great distinction, had been for some time playing at the Court 
Theatre in St. Petersburg. She was advised by a friend to go and 
see at one of the minor theatres a Russian piece, which would exactly 
suit her. She went, was delighted, and was on the point of having 
the piece translated into French, when some one pointed out that the 
trouble would be useless, for that the piece was originally French, 
and was nothing else than the ‘Caprice’ of Alfred de Musset. On 
Madame Allan’s return to the Théatre Frangais in 1847 she selected 
this piece to appear in; and its success was followed by that of ‘ Une 
Porte ouverte ou fermée,’ and of ‘Il ne faut jurer de rien.’ ‘Le 
‘Chandelier’ also was played, but was forbidden after forty representa- 
tions, by the minister. It was not, however, as has been said, until 
after the poet’s death, which was caused in 1857 by a disease of the 
heart, that his works received full justice, either on or off the stage. 
It has been said that in ‘Les Caprices de Marianne’ are found many 
of the qualities distinctive of the poet. ‘La Nuit d’Octobre’ is 
another work of extraordinary beauty, written in another spirit. 
This, which is nothing but a dialogue between the poet and the 
Muse, was produced at the Thédtre Francais on the anniversary of 
the poet's death. The audience were struck not only by the beauty 
of the work and its admirable interpretation by Mlle. Favart and 
M. Delaunay, but also by the striking personal likeness to Alfred de 
Musset which M. Delaunay managed to present. One of Musset’s 
friends, M. Paul Foucher, says that the poet’s appearance was re- 
produced “ avec une réalité effrayante.” The dialogue consists of the 
despairing lament of the poet for his lost love, mixed with expressions 
of wild hatred for the woman who has betrayed him, and of the 
Muse’s consolations and encouragement : 


“Si leffort est trop grand pour la faiblesse humaine 
De pardonner les maux qui nous viennent d’autrui, 
Epargne-toi du moins le tourment de la haine, 

A défaut du pardon laisse venir l’oubli.” 


So says the Muse at the beginning of a long speech, through which 
the same idea runs, and the poet replies to her in a speech which is 
too long to quote, but which can be easily referred to. 

It shows the finer side of Alfred de Musset’s strangely wayward 
genius and character, and for that reason I hope that my readers 
may be induced to look at it for themselves. 


W. H. Pottock. 











Che Ordeal of Fay. 


By THe AUTHOR OF ‘ JENNIE OF “ THE PRINCE’S.”’ 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





I,.—SunNsHINE. 


Tux sun is setting, the shadows deepening, the evening cooling, and 
still I stand at the gate—watching. So have I watched for nearly an 
hour, and yet Charley does not come. Is he never coming? 

The day has been long, close, weary. Oh! how I long to see the 
dear handsome face again, and to hear the voice I love best! Into my © 
expectant mind snatches of song come consolingly, and hummingly 
leave my lips. I have apostrophized that dear old mighty man “ the 
Village Blacksmith,” as he stands at ease under the chesnut tree. 
His work, no doubt, must be over by this time, and I can picture him 
at the door of that famous smithy .... Presently it occurs to me 
that the musical echoes from an imaginary anvil are not nearly so 
appropriate to my present situation as the thrilling story of “The 
Beating of my own Heart,” so with subdued pathos I set off and 
wander (vocally) “ by the mill stream.” The climax (on the last page 
of the song, as I well remember, for my enthusiastic rendering of it 
was spoilt once by a too officious leaf turning)—well the climax rouses 
me, and with emotion I proceed to describe how “ fast silent tears 
were flowing,” &c. I begin to feel, indeed, as if sy someone must 
“stand behind ” after so pathetic an incantation. But the lyric spell 
has no power; my someone comes not, lays no hand upon my 
shoulder .... A faint stirring in the branches of a tree overhead, 
as though the birds are trying to fly in their sleep, the lazy falling of 
a leaf carried by no breath of air, the distant tramp of a late workman 
stumping over the gravelled path on the common, those are the only 
sounds that break the silence that is becoming oppressive. I begin to 
feel impatient, perhaps even a little cross, and I let the gate swing to 
and fro between my hands as an accompaniment to my next very 
appropriate ballad, “ Somebody’s waiting for Somebody.” 

Ah! how true. Isn’t there always somebody waiting, all the world 
over ? often enough in vain! Is it not also true that those most 
anxiously waited for are often the longest in coming ? 

So thinking, the very desire to sing has died within me. I am 
walking outwards with the gate, letting it swing no more, for dark- 
ness is creeping on, and why should I not wait in the road? Who 
will see me? Charley will scold me, but I don’t much mind that. If 
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only he were here to do so—now! At this moment the sound of a 
quick stepping horse’s feet falls on my ear. 

“ At last!” I ery aloud, for I know this is he, my husband. 

Regardless of the descending groom and Charley’s oft repeated 
remonstrances, I fling the gate back with a jerk, and run to Romeo's 
head, and stop him then and there, for I know now his master must 
descend, and will not be carried swiftly away from me up the broad 
sweep of gravel. 

“Oh, how I have waited, Charley! How glad I am you have 
come at last!” As I speak I lay my hand on his arm, and we stand 
together, he watching his man and horse trotting off to the stable to- 
gether, I watching him—“ my man,” as they say in German. True 
enough, the only one man in the world—for me. 

When Charley has seen his belongings safely turn the sharp corner 
into the yard, he remembers my undignified proceeding in anticipating 
the groom, and Charley tries to look cross. As if I should allow him 
to frown, now that at last he has come home! He has a way of 
pondering before he speaks, and now his thoughts are still halfway to 
that attractive stable, although the scolding for me is rising to his 
lips. I can mostly guess the drift of such coming remarks, and this 
occasionally gives me an advantage, of which I am not slow to 
avail myself. So now I prepare for the storm before it has time to 
break. 

“You are just going to scold me, Charley,” say I, laughing, “and I 
will not be scolded. It was very wicked of me to open the gate, I 
know, and I am awfully sorry, and beg you will forgive me, just this 
once. I know that is Lake’s work; I know I am not a lodgekeeper, 
and not a groom, and there, surely I have said it all for you, 
haven’t I, dear? May I be let off without another reproachful word, 
please—please ? Do you know it is really your fault, Charley ?”—This 
I say intending to carry war into the enemy’s camp.—* You were 80 
late, and I so weary of waiting, or indeed I should not have shocked 
you by such demonstrative delight. What are you going to say to me 
now, something nice, something dear ?” 

By this time we are in the porch. Roses and honeysuckles are 
climbing about us, and, together with the evening shadows, hide us so 
completely that even Charley does not object to the liberty I am 
taking in laying my hands on his shoulders and lifting my face for a 
kiss. He actually stoops to lay his papers and umbrella on the stone 
balustrade, and so frees the arm with which he draws me close to 
him, and whispers his dear words of greeting. 

By-and-bye—dinner over—we sit out under the verandah. Charley 
is lazy, warm, tired. He is lounging in a low arm-chair, smoking 
contentedly, while I sit on a stool at his feet, resting my head against 
his knee. We are chatting placidly, and presently my husband says, 
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«Tell them to call me early, Fay, because I want to be off in time. 
No good to be done after one o'clock Saturday.” 

“You are not to go to town at all to-morrow,” say I, coolly. 

“Not to go to town, child!” he cries, amazed at my audacious 
assertion. As I do not explain, he adds, “ What can you mean ?” 

“Mean? Just what I say, and this I will add, for your special 
information, you are not going out of our gate to-morrow without 
me.” 

Charley puffs clouds of smoke away in silence. He knows that 
his silence mostly provokes rapid speech from me. But on this 
occasion I do not rapidly declare the burden of my thoughts. So, 
after a lengthened pause, Charley resumes, 

“What will the seniors say if you come to the office with me 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Never mind what the seniors say, we shall not be there to hear. 
You are not going to the office at all.” 

“ Will you condescend to explain yourself, most enigmatical of 
British matrons ?” he asks, laughing at my peremptory tone. 

“ Charley dear,” I whisper, turning and looking straight up into 
his eyes, while something comes dimmingly into mine. “Have you 
quite forgotten ?” 

It is too dark for him to see me clearly, and he does not hear the 
tremble in my voice, so says, without the slightest sentiment in his 
tone, 


“Forgotten? Forgotten what? No breakfast or croquet on 
to-morrow, is there ?” 

His right hand, with that soothing pipe in it, has fallen over the 
arm of the chair, his left is closely clasped in both mine. I am 
standing before him now, and the light from the lamp within the 
room falls full upon my face, but he has not looked into it yet. In 
his quiet way he is pondering, and presently says, 

“You are very much in earnest and very mysterious, Fay! Upon 
my word, I cannot remember! Eh, what—tears?’ He jumps up, 
forgetting even that precious pipe, which falls from his hand. He, 
too, can be earnest where I am concerned, and in my heart I bless 
him. 

“Only glad tears, Charley; quite happy ones, that come with a 
certain remembrance—to-morrow will be the longest day !” 

“True, my queen, and our—yes, of course, actually the third, and 
I have not even a present for the little woman. You might have 
reminded me, I think.” He seems quite vexed at his forgetfulness, 
and I hasten to reassure him. 

“What can I possibly want with presents, Charley, when I have 
you for my very own? Sometimes I feel as if we were too happy, as 
if life were too bright, too delightful ; and then I think such happi- 
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ness cannot last. It is not good for women to be so perfectly content, 
and to have all their heart desires.” 

“Foolish child, what fancies !” 

“ Foolish, perhaps ; but they are not fancies.” 

“ Are you plotting any changes in this delicious honeymoon life of 
ours, wife ?” 

“God forbid. Have you never felt, Charley, that absolute happi- 
ness seems as though it could not last? We mortals are not able to 
hold it firmly. It is sure to slip from our grasp, be it never so 
tenacious, or to get stolen by some envious hand.” 

“You strange little Fay! Perhaps all that sounds plausible 
enough, but do you know, I think, as long as it depends on you and 
me, my dear, we shall manage to hold to our good fortune all the 
same. We seem to have nursed it pretty successfully for the last 
three years. Haven’t we ?” 

There is no need for further speech. We understand one another. 
After a while Charley lifts up the neglected pipe. 

“Shall I tell them to call you early, dear, as you wish to be in the 
office in good time ?” I ask, for which polite inquiry I get a correcting 
tap on the shoulder. 

“ No, no, wife,” he says; “you were right, as usual. No business 
for me to-morrow, but * real holiday. What shall we do with it?” 


Can the glad sun ii upon a happier woman than I am on the 
morning of this twenty-first of June? That is the thought in my 
mind as I stand at the top of the stone steps-that lead from our 
breakfast-room down into the garden and shrubbery. , I have looped 
up my dainty white skirts preparatory to the morning "stroll with my 
husband, who awaits me below. He is tying up a bunch of roses he has 
just gathered, and as I come down he offers them to me. A glorious 
posy ! Crimson roses, creamy roses, pink roses, yellow roses, and a hang- 
ing cluster of fragile lint-white ones. Dewdrops still sparkle upon them, 
and they catch and brilliantly reflect the slanting sunbeams that glance 
at them through the waving leaves of the overhanging trees. Oh! 
those dewy roses! How their fragrance lingers and brings each of 
those glad hours back to me! Just as vividly as does the sight and 
scent of myrtle and orange-blossom recall that former “ longest day ” 
when before God I vowed to love, honour, and obey my husband. 
That task is so easy—indeed, it seems so impossible to do otherwise, 
that I often wonder why I felt so very solemn when first I undertook 
my wifely duties. My thoughts travel back to that day as I bury my 
face in the dewy freshness of those roses Charley has gathered for 
me, and which he has just put into my hands 


We walk on to the stables together, and I produce carrots and sugar 
for the horses, for which they turn eager heads and give their pretty 
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thanks with playful pawings and distended nostrils. Then I turn to 
Lake, the groom, and inquire after his wife and little one. To the 
latter I send a cake. All this refreshment for man and beast comes 
forth from my inexhaustible pocket, to reach the lowest depths of which 
my arm has to plunge in up to the elbow. Seeing this, Charley laughs 
at me. I resent his laughter, and while Lake turns away, pinch the 
master, who roars and causes Miss Juliet to lash out in sudden excite- 
ment. Lake is a very discreet young man, and swiftly disappears into 
the harness-room. We two, certainly in our innocent happiness more 
like school children than “ married and settled and all,” continue our 
absurd fight for a moment, and then, peace being restored, I ask, 

“ Have you decided on the colour for your new dogcart, Charley ?” 

“The ‘ missis’ said dark green, I thought, so of course dark green 
it will be. Does not the missis always have her own way ?” 

“No, emphatically no! Who ordered Miss Juliet’s lovely tail to be- 
cut short in the mistress’s absence ?” 

“My dear Fay! She did not match Romeo!” 

“But what about Romeo? Did not the mistress admire——” 

“Oh! there’s no accounting for women’s tastes.” 

“No, or for the want of it! To think now of my absolutely admiring 
you!” I try to say this deprecatingly, but as I look up into his. 
handsome face, I cannot hide the pleasure I have in s0 looking. 
And he knows it all! Would it really be better for both of us if I 
showed him less openly the admiring love in my heart? People have: 
told me warningly that Iam spoiling him. If that is so, he spoils 
me too, for I do just whatever I please under his approving eyes. And 
could any two people get on better than we two do? I defy them. 

We have settled to spend our holiday at the Crystal Palace. We 
are in the land of Cockneys, though we have a pretty garden, 
a verandah, a bit of paddock and a roomy stable. Our house is in 
Wimbledon, and we can look away over the common to the Surrey 
hills. When the Volunteers come camping out, we wish they did 
not raise such terrible clouds of dust, but we find them pleasant com- 
pany for all that, and are glad of their invitations and think it fine 
fun to have our dinner out of tin pannikins, to sit on the down- 
trodden grass, to listen to stories and songs, to join in choruses and 
fancy ourselves “camping out” too. 

We have two or three special friends among the Regulars too, and 
when they come to us Charley tries to prevent me from talking about 
the Volunteers. Of course, I talk the more; I am proud of the 
Irregulars, and glory in saying so, and don’t mind how bored Captain 
Hector looks, and force him into many a wordy battle. Need I say 
that by dint of patience, perseverance and inexhaustible argument I— 
weak woman—always carry the day against the silent, undemonstrative 
Guardsman? And shall I tell how, truce declared, I generously 
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prepare the claret cup he loves, and so willingly takes from his hostess’s 
hands? 

There is to be a grand summer concert at the Crystal Palace on 
this day of roses, and when Charley drives me up to the Centre 
Transept I see crowds of people pushing and struggling, and unfor- 
tunate ladies defending web-like muslins from the invading feet of 
crushing pleasure-seekers. 

Of course Charley stands on the steps for a while. He must watch 
Lake departing with the phaeton, and he cranes his neck to make sure 
that his groom is obeying orders and not sending the heated horses 
spinning along. “Confound the fellow! What does he mean by 
showing them off; why can’t he walk them in cool as he is bid?” 
So says my irate husband, and makes an impatient movement as 
though to rush after Lake, the spirit of avenging justice strong 
within him. 

“They will be all right, dear, and cool enough by this evening ; 
don’t you look so angry, Charley, but come in now.” I whisper this 
to him, seeing the vexed flush upon his face that comes so rarely, but 
always distresses me. 

“Of course you cannot understand, Fay; women have no idea of 
the mischie r 

“The mischief they can do?” asks a voice over my shoulder, and a 
hand is stretched towards Charley, and his face changes altogether. 
I am intently looking at him, amazed at his amazement, but I am 
quite aware that the voice and the daintily gloved hand belong to a 
lady, who is still behind me. It is a voice I do not know, but it makes 
my husband’s quiet face move strangely, and opens his eyes and sends 
that dull angry flush quite away, leaving him suddenly pale... 
The lady has made her way to my side, mechanically I take the hand 
she offers me. 

“‘Mrs. Alleyne, I am sure?” she says; and getting no acknowledg- 
ment to this remark, adds softly and with a smile, “dear Charley’s 
wife ?” 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Alleyne,” I answer now, but do not speak softly ; 
and there is no smile on my face as I add, “‘ We two have surely never 
met before?” I look straight into her eyes as I speak, and I feel I do 
not look pleasantly. 

By this time Charley has his hand on my arm, and says, 

“ An old friend of poor Marie’s and——and mine, Fay; I am sure 
you will be glad to make her acquaintance—Constance Morreton. ” 
here Charley stops suddenly, and says, with an odd, apologetic laugh— 

“TJ am forgetting, that was our friend’s name, now Mrs. Balfour—Mrs. 
Alleyne.” 

I watch them both in wonder. What is the matter with Charley ? 

he stammers and changes colour as I have never known him do, and 
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now that Mrs. Balfour addresses me in her low purring tone, he 
listens eagerly to every word she says. 

“No wonder you look surprised, dear Mrs. Alleyne. We—Charley 
and I—are such old friends, you see, and it is so long since we met, 
and we were both startled. I have had time to recover myself, because 
I watched you drive up, and of course I recognized him at once and 
knew you must be his wife; Charley’s wife, of whom I have heard 
such wondrous praises 

“You are both getting awfully pushed about here,” says Charley, 
as lam mute for once. “ We had better all go in now,” he adds, 
looking earnestly at Mrs. Balfour all the time. 

“Unfortunately, I am obliged to stand here,” she replies. “The 
fact is, 1 am waiting for friends from town who are coming down with 
John for the concert. Do stay here with me, I long to have a real 
chat with your pretty wife, Charley; you will not mind my calling 
him Charley, will you, Mrs. Alleyne, we are such old friends ?” 

She continues her pleasant reminiscences, addressing herself spe- 
cially to my husband. I have not the slightest wish to remain with 
her, or to be talked at, or to, but no choice is given to me. Charley 
does not mean moving, and so we three get wedged closely against a 
low partition, and I look out anxiously for “John and the friends 
from town,” wishing I knew their distinguishing marks and could 
call out, “ Here they are!” Mrs. Balfour is so absorbed in conversa- 
tion with my husband, that I believe she has utterly forgotten to look 
for hers—if John is his name. I suppose I sigh wearily, or in some 
other indiscreet way betray my inward vexation, for Mrs. Balfour sud- 
denly turns and addresses her remarks on bygone days to me. 

“You know Marie and Charley and I were called ‘ the inseparables’ 
years ago. That was when we were children. Marie and I went to 
the same school, and I spent my holidays at Mrs. Alleyne’s. My 
parents were in China, and when I went out to them I lost sight of 
my dear old friends at home. I have always looked upon England as 
home through all the changes. I think you also knew poor Marie, 
Charley’s dear sister? When I got married to Mr. Balfour the cor- 
respondence between the Alleynes and us ceased. These things do 
happen, when thousands of miles divide people, don’t they? I have 
actually been away nine years! No wonder Charley was surprised ; 
he must have thought of me as one risen from the dead. I quite 
gloried in startling him, for 1 suppose he still prides himself on being 
the calm, self-possessed, never-to-be-ruffled individual that I once 
knew so well! Don’t imagine I did not mean to hunt you two people 
out. We live here, close by the palace, and I have told John over 
and over again to call on Charley at the office, but John is so dila- 
tory——ah ! here he is—‘ talk of, &c., &c., we will not particularize.” 


“John,” unaccompanied by the expected friends, pushes his way 
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towards us, in obedience to the waving of his wife’s parasol. The 
general introduction over, Mrs. Balfour inquires for the absent Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson. “Can’t possibly come,” says Mr. Balfour, in a 
sepulchral tone. His face is swarthy, his eyes are black, and so is his 
beard ; he looks twenty years older than his wife. His voice, like his 
person, reminds me at once of the typical basso profundo. “Mrs. 
Anderson is ill, the precious baby is ill, and Anderson himself far too 
anxious for pleasuring.” 

“Then there is no occasion to stand here any longer—what a 
blessed release,” says Mrs. Balfour, as she lays her hand on my hus- 
band’s arm. ‘The further result of this “blessed release” is that I 
find myself marshalled rapidly through the crowd, nolens volens, my 
hand on the arm of this big, dark man, of whose existence I was not 
even aware ten minutes ago. Uncomfortably I crane my neck, look- 
ing to the right and left for Charley, but we have lost him and his 
companion in the throng. 

“ Most objectionable, is it not?” asks Mr. Balfour. ° 

I do not quite know to what he alludes, but fervently answer, “ It 
is, indeed,” and so for my part I think it. When we are free of the 
crowd “This is very much better at last, is it not?” asks my com- 
panion. To me there seems no improvement in our isolated position, 
so Iam silent. Mr. Balfour looks down at me. 

“You are very pale,” he says; “can I get you anything? You 
were not hurt in that crowd, were you? I do hope you are not 
faint ?” 

Instinctively I feel that he is afraid of a scene, and, man-like, hates 
women who are “overcome by the heat,” require “salts,” &¢. SoI 
reassure him at once. 

“Not in the least faint, thanks. I am just alittle warm, naturally. 
Had we not better sit down and wait for Mrs. Balfour ?” 

“Wait for Constance? My dear madam, she is no doubt luxuriat- 
ing in the shadiest bit of the grounds by this time. She knows her 
way about this place far better than I do, and always manages to 
skirt the crowd. Shall we get out too? It’s hot everywhere, but 
we may find a breath of air moving there.” 

So we go, and from the terrace steps I look eagerly for Charley 
right and left. I seem to get a clear view of the gardens here, and I 
should know him anywhere, but he is not to be seen. 

Fortunately Mr. Balfour does not say much, and our “conver- 
sation” is of the vaguest; my eyes and my thoughts are with 
Charley all the time. I do not doubt we are equally tired of one 
another's company when Mr. Balfour proposes “an adjournment to 
luncheon.” 

“You ladies never admit you are hungry, I know,” he says, “ but 
T am not at all ashamed to confess that I feel uncommonly peckish, 
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and don’t suppose you will object to a cool Mayonnaise and some iced 
champagne. Come now.” 

I am too subdued to gainsay him, or to do more than wonder un- 
easily if this man and I are to spend our whole day here together— 
this twenty-first of June—the longest day in all the year—as in sorry 
ruth it seems likely to prove to me. 

We go back into the palace, and on to the dining saloon. 

“ Oh, I was right, you see; I knew you would take care of your- 
self, and very sensible too,” says Mr. Balfour, offering me a chair. I 
take it, wondering if that last remark could be intended for me, and 
find myself opposite to Mrs. Balfour, and—Charley. At this unex- 
pected and most welcome sight two sudden tears spring up into my 
eyes. Knowing thoroughly well my childish folly, I try to laugh the 
feeling off, and laugh aloud in the most unaccountable way, and see 
Mrs. Balfour’s deprecating smile of polite amazement, on which I 
laugh louder still. 

“Fay!” says Charley sternly, and looks at me with a frown. After 
which my boisterous mirth dies a very sudden death. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Balfour is saying, “1 knew, John dear, you would 
find your way here sooner or later. Knowing your thirsty proclivi- 
ties, I thought it would be sooner. And soI have begged Mr. Alleyne 
to order luncheon for all of us.” 

For the first time I have a chance of observing my vis-a-vis quietly. 
Her face is long and somewhat thin; her hair has that peculiar new 
shade of gold upon it, that does not look natural with a thick pale 
skin; her eyes are of that varying hue that people describe as 
“brown” or “ grey,” and which to me appears green; and her thin 
lips are startlingly red. This description does not read prettily, but 
all the same, I acknowledge at once, that I know Constance Balfour 
to be a fascinating woman. The dye and paint and powder are 
hateful to me; I have heard often lately of women who have recourse 
to “art” as aids to beauty; but I have never before-sat at table with 
such an one. This will fully explain the state of my mind at this 
time. No doubt it has been voted primitive or childish by any chance 
reader. So it may have been; I only wish I had not needed such 
bitter experience to enlarge and ripen it. 

Having made my preliminary mental observations on Mrs. Balfour, 
I get more and more interested and continue to watch their unconscious 
object, whose attention is absorbed by the dainty mixture of salmon 
and salad upon her plate. I note that her hair is beautifully arranged 
in waving half curls, that her bonnet is of the latest and most delicate 
Parisian manufacture, and that her whole costume accords with that 
ladylike crown of perfection. She has a peculiar purring voice, speaks 
in a confidential tone, says a great deal and rapidly, and always ad- 
dresses herself in a marked way to one person at a time. Thus much 
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I have learnt by steady observation, and am anxious to learn more, 
when Mrs. Balfour, having felt my scrutiny, turns her cold eyes upon 
me, and says sweetly, 

“Do I resemble any one you know, dear Mrs. Alleyne ?” 

At this moment the waiter interposes, first, his coat sleeve, then 
half his body, between us, in leaning over to arrange the dishes. 
Thus I am spared any attempt at an answer, and she, I hope, does not 
notice my guilty blush. 

Hardly a word is spoken. I suppose the others are hungry, they 
seem so interested in the successive dishes as they appear. I am 
too warm to eat, and have lost all inclination to go back and 
listen to that concert. My head throbs; I have a curious feeling in 
my throat, and wonder if this can be the beginning of some sudden fever. 

When we rise I watch Mrs. Balfour again as she folds her lace 
shawl and lays it over her arm. She is tall and well-draped, and 
carries herself gracefully. She turns to Charley, and placing her 
hand on his arm walks away with him. At the door she looks over 
her shoulder, and says to her husband, 

“ Pray keep near us, dear ; you never can manage to find our places 
without me, you know.” ‘Then it occurs to her to address me. “I 
am so very glad to be able to offer you stalls next to ours, as the 
Andersons are not coming; but pray do not lose sight of us again, 
dear Mrs. Alleyne.” 

It does not much matter to me now where we go, or what is done. 
Charley has neither spoken to me nor looked at me all this while, 
except just once, and that reproachfully. He has been unusually 
silent, even for him, and there has not been the faintest smile on his 
face. How I long to take his arm, to go away with him, to tell him 
that I feel so tired—so ill. But I cannot get near enough to whisper 
to him, and when we reach the stalls he is farther than ever from me 
—on the other side of Mrs. Balfour. 

No doubt Nilsson sings beautifully, and so does Lucca; but though 
that purring voice that is new to me to-day is so low, it seems to fill 
my ears and sing in my head to the exclusion of all other sounds. At 
last it is over, and I am so thankful. This is my happy release. 

We have said “ Good-bye,” and I am sitting by Charley’s side again 
in our phaeton, driving through the pretty homeward roads, met_by 
the balmy breath of cooling evening air. 

Charley makes casual remarks on the horses, the places we pass, 
the heat of the day that is over. Somehow I cannot talk, and so we 
roll on in silence. 

When, dinner over, he establishes himself comfortably in the 
verandah at home. I creep to my favourite place and rest my aching 

head against his knee. I am very silent and feel unaccountably sub- 
dued. “Not a bit of ‘pretty prattle’ for me to-night, Fay?” asks 
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Charley in his kindest voice. That tone melts the stubborn pained 
feeling within me, and it finds a sudden vent in tears. 

Charley is puzzled, astonished, finally distressed. He asks me 
repeatedly, “ Why?” And what shall I say? Last night I told him 
tears would come from too overwhelming a sense of happiness. This 
very morning, delighting in his roses, I declared myself the happiest 
woman God’s sun shone upon; can I confess that to-night, without 
any assignable reason, I am crying “because I feel so miserable.” 
No; a very proper sentiment of shame at my own folly checks me, 
and hesitatingly I explain that I am over-tired—worn out—shall be 
quite myself with the coming Sunday, on which we will keep quietly 
at home. 

Surely, that day will renew for me the peace and content that have 
hitherto made our married life all sunshine ? 


II.—SHapows. 


I awake next morning with a start, and as I raise myself and stare 
blankly at the closely curtained window opposite, I feel unrefreshed, 
dissatisfied. 

What has happened? What does this dull pained feeling mean ? 

Who has not lived through that bitter awakening to trouble? You 
feel it is standing by your bedside awaiting you, ready to pounce upon 
and absorb you: you scarcely remember how it looks, you dread to 
meet it, and yet know it cannot be avoided, must be faced. You may 
turn on your pillow, close your eyes tightly, try to shut out vision and 
consciousness ;—vain attempts—the trouble is there and sooner or 
later will fasten upon you, fraught with bitter remembrance, bringing 
with it future dread. 

My trouble—which no doubt seems very trivial and absurd to you, 
reader—is to myself scarcely defined. But, though so shadowy, it is 
painfully palpable, all the same. While I am dressing I scold myself 
vigorously. I determine not to be a coward, not to imagine difficul- 
ties where none exist. At breakfast I endeavour to talk cheerfully 
and to begin naturally the series of questions that crowd unceasingly 
into my mind. But my assumed indifference fails at the outset. I 
cannot bring myself to pronounce the name that must be spoken 
before Charley can be expected to give me any information. Under 
no circumstances would it occur to him to volunteer it. This is 
Sunday, and there is no fly-leaf of the Times to take refuge in and 
comment on. Charley says a few pleasant words, but he seldom says 
much, and to-day I do not take up his suggestions for I am con- 
strained by hidden thoughts, a very new experience for me whose talk 
has really hitherto been “ prattle,” the frank overflowing of the glad 
thoughts of a girlish mind. For, when all this is happening, I have 
not reached my twentieth year. , 
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We go to church together by-and-bye, and with all my strength I 
endeavour to think only and devoutly of the prayers I am offering up 
with my lips and the good words that fall upon my ears. But alas! 
it seems to me presently that I am enacting the part ofa modern Mar- 
guerite, in the famous church scene, for my every pious thought and 
song is turned into gently mocking laughter and purring whispers. 

It is a relief to get out under God’s pure beautiful sky again, and to 
hear the friendly talk of commonplace neighbours. One of them, a 
happy mother who looks and walks like a complacent hen amidst her 
chirping brood, comes up to us and says in her cheery voice, 

“Mr. Smythe tells me he saw you at the Palace, yesterday, with 
Mr. Balfour. I did not know you were acquainted with the Balfours. 
Mr. Smythe has known him for years. What acharming wife he has 
picked up in Hong Kong! Most elegant she is. Do you know her, 
too ?” 

“ T was introduced to her yesterday.” 

“ They are coming over to dine with us to-night, will you not drop 
in too? Quite a family party you know, no fuss. Eustace, cannot 
you persuade Mr. and Mrs. Alleyne to join us this evening ?” 

“ Tt is all settled, my dear,” says Mr. Smythe, who has been stroll- 
ing on before us, by Charley’s side. 

“ But surely it will be inconvenient to you—had we not better 
I stammer in the most stupid dismay. 

“ Inconvenient!” laughs Mr. Smythe, who has reached his home 
gate, and now leans against it. ‘Bless me, no! Delighted to see 
you. Come and have a bit of our joint to-day and put yours off until 
to-morrow. That's settled. Seven, sharp, and don’t you disappoint 
me, for I mean to take you in to dinner, myself, Mrs. Alleyne.” 

* * * * * 


»” 





In the afternoon, Charley and I drive out. We take a turn in 
Richmond Park, and my husband, who is in his cheeriest mood, ap- 
proves of the road, the way the horses are going, the views, &e. And 
while I endeavour to seem as cheerful as he is, I am thinking— 
thinking. 

Shall I stay away this evening? Shall I plead illness, and go to 
bed? Shall I beg my husband to stay at home with me, and confess 


‘to him frankly that I cannot bear to go—or to let him go? 


How well I know the calm tone of wonder with which he will say, 
“ Why on earth?”—or “What in the name of wonder ?”— and 
what reply can I make to him? Of course, it is all sheer folly on my 
part ; but nevertheless I am very unhappy. While I am dressing, 
Charley comes into my room. 

“ Make yourself very pretty to-night, little wife,’ he says. ‘“ You 
know how proud I am of you!” My heart leaps towards him; I 
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follow its bent, fling my arms around his dear neck, and say, “ Dear 
Charley, Jet me stay at home to-night.” 

“Stay at home, Fay? Why we have promised !” 

“T know; that does not much matter, they will forgive us—say I 
am ill—anything.” 

“ Are you ill, child? You have seemed very dull all day. What 
is it? Why cannot you speak ?” 

I try to look into his kind eyes, which I know are anxious; I try to 
unburden my mind, to ask, to explain—but cannot. 

“ There is surely something very wrong, you are quite unlike your- 
self, Fay.” So he says gently, and leads me to a low chair, and placing 
me in it, kneels before me, and taking my two hot hands in his, says 
many kind words to me, and presently makes me laugh at some absurd 
little story about stout good-natured Mr. Smythe. ‘ Now you are 
better,” says Charley, laughing too; “ and I know it will do you good 
to go out to-night. I really believe you get moped, shut up here 
alone all the long days while I am in town. Cheer up, Fay, it hurts 
me to see your sweet sunny face clouded. Put up that pretty hair of 
yours, and wear a blue dress that matches your eyes, aud let me kiss 
the roses back into cheeks that ought never to be pale.” And having 
kissed me, he rises, and I feel the colour coming back into my face, 
and determine to be bright and to look my best for his dear sake. In 
this effort that horrible depression leaves me, indeed I feel quite happy 
again as we walk across the common together, and I “ prattle” as gaily 
as ever. 

Hearing our ring at the clanging gate bell of the “ Limes,” Mrs. 
Smythe comes from the croquet-lawn through the broad, open vestibule 
to meet us. 

*“ You will find them all under the sweet-scented limes, Mr. 
Alleyne,” says our cheery hostess. “I shall bring your wife out 
myself when she has taken off her hat and shawl. Dinner is 
ready.” ; 

We have just time to exchange greetings out of doors, before we 
re-enter the house and the dining-room. I see that Mrs. Balfour is 
superbly dressed in pale grey with flecks of rose-colour peeping out 
here and there. She has risen to meet me as I am crossing the 
lawn, and she lifts her dress, showing a dainty pink slipper. Charley, 
at her side, also sees that slipper. 

“T trust you are better to-day,” she says, taking both my hands in 
hers very affectionately. ‘“ You look charming. The heat tried you 
yesterday, I am sure. EvenI felt it, and I have been through Chinese 
temperature.” 

“Now, Mrs. Balfour, if you please,” says our host, bringing Charley 
round to Mrs. Balfour's side, and himself leading the way to dinner 
with me. “They shall see mischief before them, shan't they, Mrs. 
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Alleyne? It’s a good, steady, respectable bit of mischief though with 
me as representative, isn’t it now ?” 

We settle down at the pretty flower-laden table, and there is a buzz 
of general conversation. The long French windows are widely opened 
on to the cedar swept lawn, and out of the bow at the end of the 
room we see the croquet-ground, and the grand limes that give the 
house its name. All outside is flooded in a mellowed glory of evening 
light, the shadows have deepened and softened, and the sweet breath 
of flowers and blossoms from without and within fills and scents the 
air deliciously, and seems to feed the spirit, while iced drinks and 
dainty cold meats fittingly refresh the body. 

Even swarthy Mr. Balfour seems influenced by these gentle sur- 
roundings, and actually volunteers some information about his three 
children, to whom he appears warmly attached. He describes their 
ages and looks to me, and motherly Mrs. Smythe, of course, chimes 
in, delighted to canvass the topic nearest her heart, ¢.e., the varying 
dispositions of “olive branches.” So we three are engrossed, when a 
very emphatic remark from Mr. Smythe arrests our attention. 

“Upon my soul,” he says, “ that is about the most sweeping assertion 
I have ever heard made by any lady.” 

“T am convinced of its truth,” says Mrs. Balfour, smiling. 

“My dear madam, one would almost imagine you spoke from per- 
sonal experience,” says Mr. Smythe, somewhat flushed in face and 
very warm in manner. 

“Dear Mr. Smythe,” says Mrs. Balfour deprecatingly, “do pray 
remember, I said unscrupulous, sufficiently unscrupulous—— ” 

“Oh! ah! yes, that is true, a very proper reservation, too.” 

“Why, Eustace, what is it, dear? Mrs. Balfour, what can you 
have been saying to so alarm my husband?” asks Mrs. Smythe, 
smiling. What a different smile to Mrs. Balfour's! 

“T simply stated an opinion I have long held and never yet found 
occasion to change,” so says the latter lady, on whom all eyes are fixed. 
“Tam not at all ashamed of.repeating what I believe to be the 
truth.” 

“ Hear, hear; silence for the chair,” says Charley, laughing, and 
looking with keenest interest at the fairspeaker. She turns pointedly 
to him. 

“ You have heard my opinion once, do you desire me to repeat it ?” 
she asks him. 

“ By all means. It is almost beyond me, and a repetition may 
enable me to comprehend. I was always dull and slow, as you know, 
but I admire original ideas all the same.” 

“T said to these gentlemen, who have both attached undue impor- 
tance to my words,—given any woman of sufficient power of attraction 
and intellec', she can make any man she pleases fall desperately in 
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love with her, provided always that she is also sufficiently unscru- 
pulous.” As she spoke, her eyes met mine, and it seemed to me that 
in proportion to the amazement I must have shown in my looks, there 
came a cold glance of defiant hatred into hers. Was that also 
imagination ? ’ 

Presently, when we ladies are seated on the lawn outside, while the 
gentlemen have strolled away over the common with their cigars, I 
think again that I have been over sensitive and given way to foolish 
fancies, for now Mrs. Balfour is both kind and gracious. Our hostess 
has made some maternal apology about that thickly populated nursery 
upstairs, and left us “young people” to talk over “our gaieties,” 
while she attends to “soberer duties.” After some kindly comment 
on the lady of the house, Mrs. Balfour says in her most confidential 
tone, 

“You have such a sweet, quaint, name—‘ Fay!’ I long to call you 
by it. We seem such old friends through Charley. I have much 
wished to know you, and I made him tell me all about you yesterday, 
when I could hardly get you to say a word for yourself. I knew the 
heat tried you—oh! you need not shake your wise little head. Charley 
said you were quite unlike yourself, and, of course, he wished me to 
have the very best impression, for he is naturally desirous that you 
and I should be very great friends! It will be so, dear Fay, will it 
not?” She has drawn her chair close to mine, and taking my hands 
in both hers, strokes them meditatively while she purrs on, 

“You seem such a child to me, Fay! Think how much I have 
lived through, how I have been tossed about! Why, when poor 
Marie and I were at school together we vowed never to part. School- 
girl vows—not the only ones made to be broken! Ah me! I 
used to spend all my holidays with the Alleynes, and so it was 
Charley and I saw so much of one another, so much, that——” she 
interrupts herself here, not with a sigh, but to reflect; having done 
which, she evidently resolves to withhold some intended confidence, 
and without a word from me continues, 

“When the signal came that I must leave England, it seemed like 
a deathblow. Charley and Marie both went to Southampton to see 
me off. Oh! how we all cried, like so many children, as indeed we 
were, all three! I went out in charge of Sir James Balfour and his 
wife, John’s brother, you know, and a man of high position in Hong 
Kong. John came to meet us on our arrival, and brought me messages 
from my parents, who had deputed him to meet and take charge of 
me. From that first interview John took a great fancy tome. He 
was old enough to be my father, but that did not dismay him. Twice 
he asked me to marry him, twice I refused. Then, urged by my 
parents, and myself esteeming Mr. Balfour very highly, I consented, 
and within six months of my leaving England I was actually mar- 
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ried! I really did not like to write to Marie Alleyne about all this, 
because I felt that all our hopes of a speedy reunion were doomed to 
disappointment. I had promised to return in two years, and now I 
was, of course, bound to remain with my husband. My mother sent 
cards to the Alleynes, and wrote an account of the wedding, which 
was really most elegant and elaborate in every sense. And we 
actually never had a line in reply! Was not this unkind—such old 
friends as we all were! It was not until six years after that Mrs. 
Alleyne wrote to my mother, telling her of Charley's marriage, and 
— your praises, my dear, in a manner most unusual to mothers- 
in-law. 

“A while after that came the announcement of poor Marie’s death ! 
And I had been married six years, and my two eldest children were 
called Charley and Marie, and she had never written me a single 
line——” Here Mrs. Balfour pauses again, and I see that her 
reminiscences of poor Marie have affected her. Presently, in quite an 
altered tone, she says, “I have been telling you all this, because you 
must naturally have wondered at such intimate friendship between 
your husband and me, who to you was yesterday—a stranger. Know- 
ing silent Charley so well, I felt sure he would never take the trouble 
to tell you the insignificant history of our intimacy, which he may 
even have forgotten—until he so suddenlv met me yesterday! And 
it is always best for dear loving little wives to know all about their 
husbands’ former friendships! Now. having told you all this, you 
must take me into your confidence too. Ah! little Fay, don’t try to 
draw your hand away, let me keep it; tell me all your pretty love 
story, for I know you worship that handsome husband of yours; be 
my friend, dear, trust me, and try not to think badly of me as you 
did yesterday !” Her manner is certainly fascinating ; her pretty in- 
sistence gains upon me ; I feel myself thawing in spite of that unac- 
countable shrinking that she has so readily divined. Also, she has 
struck the tenderest chord in my memory, for I dearly love to talk 
about my Charley and dilate on his goodness to me. “You were 
boating somewhere on the French coast and upset, and our gallant 
Charley ” she recommences questioningly. 

“Upset ? oh dear, no,” say I, laughing; “nothing so romantic. 
We were out catching herrings in a little French fishing boat. There 
was only one sailor to manage for us, though our party was large. 
Mr. Alleyne was there and other strangers, and we each paid two 
francs going, as our share. We started from Veules, where we were 
all staying, and got rather far out, and could not get back because it 
is so difficult to land there, and the tide was too strong. So we were 
obliged to go on to Dieppe. My stepmother was with me; she is very 
timid, and was so alarmed she became hysterical, though there was no 








cause for fear. French ladies are very nervous, I think, on the water. 
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Mr. Alleyne was so kind and so attentive! He helped us to get a 
carriage, and he bargained with the coachman and then went back to 
Veules with us. It was avery long drive, but we chatted all the way, 
and the time seemed so short. Atter that he called every day—he 
also was staying in Veules—and we used to sit on the beach together. 
And when we were back at Madame’s school in Paris—and I thought 
he had long forgotten us among his grand English friends—he came 
to see us again. That was at Christmas. Oh! he was so good, so 
kind, so dear! When he had gone away, I felt as if my heart was 
broken, and then I knew I loved him better than my life; but I 
knew also that he would not be likely to forget me, I felé that, and I 
had his promise to come again for the Great Exhibition. That was to 
be in May. ‘I shall come on the 12th of May,’ he said to me, 
‘because that will be your birthday, and I want to reverse the order 
of things and make you give me a present on that happy occasion.’ 
And he came Here I pause, thinking of it all over again, and 
Mrs. Balfour withdraws the hands that have hitherto held mine so 
closely. 

“ Go on,” she says, drily, “we are getting into the very climax of 
the third volume now.” 

“ Pray forgive me,” I say, blushing painfully ; “ of course it must 
bore you to listen to my reminiscences.” 

“You entirely mistake me,” she says, with renewed eagerness ; 
“indeed I am very much interested. I felt a little chilled; let us 


walk, and do you go on and tell me all. Pray how old were you on 
that 12th of May ?” 


“ Seventeen.” 

“ And he kept his word and came to you?” 

“ Yes, and brought Marie to see me; and while she was with me 
he spoke to Madame Grancour, my stepmother, and—and—so the 
birthday gift was settled. Madame, I know, was thankful to be rid 
of me, for she had her own daughters, who were much older and able 
to assist her in the school, and I was of so little use, except in giving 
music and English lessons. Marie Alleyne was,oh! so good to me— 
no one had ever been so good to me before. And how she loved her 
brother! Over and over again she implored me to be true and 
faithful to him, never to change! As though I could change! My 
love is my very life, and I am the happiest woman in the world in 
being Charley’s wife. If you will come and see me one day I will 
show you the beautiful home he has given me, and you shall judge for 
yourself as to whether I have reason to be content.” 

“ Thank you, my dear,” she answers promptly, “be sure I shall 
take the very first opportunity of driving over to your charming nest. 
You must be like a cooing pair of doves within it.” She laughs 
pleasantly, and I notice no sarcasm in her tone, but at once declare, 
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“ We will be sure not to annoy you by any cooing. We are old 
married people now, and not given to public demonstrations.” 

“ All the better, I might be jealous of so much affection ; we—John 
and I—are such a very matter-of-fact couple, of course.” 

Already I regret my too impulsive invitation, and then console my- 
self, oddly enough, with the conviction that Charley will be so pleased 
to hear I have been asking his friend to our home. At this moment 
dear Mrs. Smythe returns, profuse in her apologies for her lengthy 
absence ; then we all walk on together to meet the gentlemen, as they 
come towards the small gate that opens upon the common. Mrs. 
Balfour is very gracious to me, and I endeavour to return her atten- 
tion, or rather gratefully to receive the same. When her carriage 
drives up, we all go out to the hall door to see the departure. Charley 
and Mr. Balfour of course walk round the horses, look them over and 
compare notes as to useful sorts, heights, and colours, &c., &c., and 
from the brougham window Mrs. Balfour calls “Fay.” I go to her, 
and she says impressively, 

“T shall certainly keep my promise one day this week. I shall 
come about luncheon time, and we will spend a long afternoon in 
chatting about the absent husbands, and you shall show me all 
your pretty possessions. I am so charmed we should have met at 
last.” 

As Charley and I walk home together, he is full of pleasant talk, 
and I can answer him gaily enough now. Yesterday’s misery seems 
like a dream, distant, indistinct. Dreams, when they are vivid and 
painful, leave us with a numbed feeling of apprehension long after we 
realize their futility. The underlying memory of some such dream- 
like trouble is within me still, but at this present moment I can 
ignore it. I even speak many words in favour of Mrs. Balfour, and I 
tell my husband, with a sense of satisfaction, that she has confided 
all the story of their old friendship to me. At this he comes to 
a sudden stop, and makes a strange sound—is it a curse or a groan 
of pain ? 

“ What is it, my dearest ?” I cry, in alarm. He mutters something 
and walks on. Putting his hand on my arm, 

“T'm all right now,” he says, “only cramp, or some awful twinge. 
Indeed I am better now, good little wife, dear little wife.” 

This physical ailment brings me at once into the debatable ground 
of suggestions, and when we reach home [I insist on dosing Charley— 
homeeopathically—for has not a lovely little rosewood medicine-chest 
been given to me by his kind mother, full of dear little baby bottles, 
and with it a fat volume of “ instructions” ? 

And so, according to his painful symptoms, I prepare a dose of 


bryonia which I administer carefully, at intervals. 
* * * * * 
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When I come into the breakfast-room on Thursday morning, I 
find Charley standing, lost in thought, by the window. He does not 
even heed my approach, and when I touch his arm starts, and a 
letter falls from his hand. 

“Nervous ?” I ask. “Startled by me ?” 

“You came upon me so quietly,” he says, “and I was thinking. 
Read your letter, Fay.” He shows me the letter he had previously 
dropped. “ May I open it ?” he asks. 

“Of course, Charley. Do you know the writing? I do not.” 
And I look puzzled. 

“Tt is Constance’s,” he answers, quickly, and breaks the seal. 
Together we read :— 


“Old Oaks, Wednesday. 


“My dear little Mrs. Fay,—I shall take you at your word, accept 
your invitation for to-morrow, nay more, ask you to let me stay and 
dine, and give me a bed afterwards. Mr. Balfour is taking the 
children and their nurse to Scotland, to visit at Sir James’s for a 
month, I shall be awfully lonely the day they leave, and want to 
come to you for company and consolation. If I bore you, you can 
send me over to Mrs. Smythe. She will take pity on me for ‘ dear 
John’s sake,’ for whom she has a romantic attachment which must 
have begun with the century. If you areabsent for the day, send me 
a telegram. 

“ Yours in haste, 
“<< a” 


“Why does she not go with her children ?” I ask, having read. 

“She so hates Scotland,” says Charley; “she was telling me on 
Sunday how she objects to the country and its people. So, as she 
owes a duty visit to his relations, she sends the children as her best 
representatives.” 

“T should not like you to go to Scotland while I stay at home, 
Charley.” 

“Very likely not. Circumstances alter cases. I am not John 
Balfour.” 

“You vain man. You think if you were like Mr. Balfour I should 
not a bit mind your going away from me.” 

“T not only think so, I know it. It is a lesson you teach me 
every day of your life, Fay.” With that he gives me an unex- 
pected little kiss, and I go off singing, to prepare his coffee for him. 

At one o'clock Mrs. Balfour arrives, bringing with her a capacious 
dress-basket besides the usual travelling-bag. 

“T have arranged to go on to Mrs. Smythe’s as soon as you are 
tired of me, dear,” she explains: “Dresses get so crushed, don’t 
they? they require roomy packing. If one only goes away for two 
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or three days one wants plenty of change in this most uncertain 
climate.” 

I am hostess now, and on my mettle. The pretty spare room is as 
fresh and sweet as flowers and bright crétonne can make it. I bid 
Constance welcome cordially, and will do my utmost to make her 
comfortable while she is our guest. 

* * * * * 

A week has gone, and Mrs. Balfour is with us still. She has told 
me over and over again that I am “a dear little woman, a dearest 
little woman.” She has assured me she feels “thoroughly at home 
with me, and would like best never to go away again.” Iam bound 
to admit, and I assure myself repeatedly, that she is most gracious, 
most amiable, and yet I cannot help wishing she would go. She does 
not play or sing, but insists on my doing both, for “the good of the 
public,” as she says. How much rather would I be sitting out in the 
verandah with that “ public,” looking into the soft, sweet darkness, 
while Charley is enjoying his pipe, and she is lounging in my little 
low chair. The first night of her coming Charley would not smoke, 
but she insisted so prettily that on the second he could not gainsay 
her, neither can J refuse, if she is determined on having song after 
song, piece after piece performed by me, alone, at the piano. I do 
not like to tell Charley how much I wish she would go, it seems in- 
hospitable. Besides, I think he likes her being here ; he can talk so 
much to her about Marie, and those old days of which, alas! I know 
nothing. 

* * * * * * 

At last she has gone. Charley has taken her to town in our 
phaeton, and I am to send her luggage per carrier. They drove off 
together this morning, she sitting in my place and kissing her daintily 
gloved hand to me, as I stood—alone. Those grey gloves are a pair 
out of six dozen which she won from Charley the other day, in a bet 
about the distance to the middle target. Charley knows the distance 
well enough ; why did he bet about it at all? Because she asked 
him, of course. Dear Charley, is there anything he would ever 
willingly refuse any one, be the favour small or great? And surely 
he will not refuse me when I beg of him, as I mean to do by-and-by, 
not to take me to this great ball that Mrs. Balfour “ with difficulty ” 
means to get us cards for? Charley will laugh at me for what he 
will consider a whim ; he will call me foolish, too, and perhaps scold 
me a little. But what does all that matter, if he but consents to stay 
at home with me, and for once does not do her bidding? .... 
While Mrs, Balfour has been staying with us, Charley has managed 
to come home early from the city, and we have been driving and 
doing a little picnicking too. We went to Richmond once; after 
dinner he took us on to the river. How glorious that was! The 
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water lay smiling dreamily in the moon’s rays, until Charley’s sculls 
came to disturb it, when it seemed to ripple into laughter. We drifted 
along with the current, and Charley bade me sing. I held his coat 
on my lap, and wore his ring and his watch, and I could feast my 
eyes on his dear face undisturbed. Mrs. Balfour was very silent that 
night, and I seemed to have more of my husband’s companionship 
than had been mine for many days past! Now, alas! those long 
afternoons and holiday-making evenings have to be made up for by 
later work in the City. Charley now only gets home just in time for 
dinner, and twice even, on foreign mail days, he has dined in town. 
Those are very miserable evenings to me. I am glad business so 
prospers, but I do wish it would not take up quite so much of his 
time. But “ the seniors” are severe and exacting, I know. Charley 
is most respectful to them, and I hold them in absolute awe. If his 
partners have asked him to do such a thing, or go to such a place, I 
never dream of rebelling. Their word is law. 

We are walking in the garden one evening chatting. Charley has 
his arm around my shoulder, where I love to feel its support. We 
wander to and fro in the shrubbery path, where little white roses hang 
rom the trellis and blob into our faces—into his often, because he is so 
tall, into mine now and then with a moist fragrance like a baby kissing. 

“T went into the park to-day for a wonder,” says Charley pre- 
sently ; “had a call to make in the West End and strolled that way. 
Lots of people there, nothing attractive taking them elsewhere, I 
suppose.” 

“Whom did you see ?” I ask, much interested. ‘“ Many people we 
know? Many riders, or all driving? Were there any wonderful 
dresses? Were the Hodges there, and Lady Josephine ?” 

“Pick your question, Fay, and I will give you one answer,” he 
says, laughing at my foolish impetuosity. 

“Tell me all about it in your own way, dear, and promise to drive 
me in the park on Saturday, and let me see all the gaiety for myself.” 

“That I cannot do,” says Charley. 

“QOh!—— Why you can always get away on Saturday!” 

“In spite of that lengthened ‘oh,’ Fay, you will not get your drive 
this week.” 

“But why not—oh, Charley, you are not going away ?” 

“No, little goose. Only with you. I have asked two or three 
people to dine with us at the Star and Garter on Saturday.” 

“Whom? When did you ask them? All gentlemen, of course.” 

“That does not follow. I asked the lady in your name. Captain 
Hector, young Willoughby, and Mrs. Balfour.” 

“ Mrs. Balfour ? and where did you see her ?” 

“In the park.” 


“Oh! Was the dinner arranged there ?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“Has Mr. Balfour returned ?” 

“No. And she seems very dull.” 

“So you invited her as a pleasant change ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ We seem suddenly to play a very important part in Mrs. Balfour's 
life. A few weeks ago we did not even know of her existence.” 

“You forget, Fay, that I have known her for many years.” 
Charley says this so gravely that I do not venture to utter the 
naughty words that have come rebelliously to my lips. But though 
discreetly silent, I do not get over the bitter feeling that wars within 
me. We walk up and down without further speech until Charley 
says, 

“« By-the-by, I have a box for the opera for to-morrow night.” 

I give a little cry of delight. The opera is still to me the ne plus 
ultra of delights. “ Was the box given you? Oh! this is too nice! 
Are you going alone ?” 

“No, not alone; that would be selfish. The fact is, when I met 
Constance in the park 

“ Charley, I cannot bear this!” I ery, with a sudden choking pain. 
We are free of the narrow, rose-hung walk, and I escape from his 
arm, and stand before him rebellious, defiant. “It is all Constance 
now, and only Constance. I am sick of her name, sick of the sight of 
her false face and her false voice. Can we go nowhere, do nothing 
without her now? Is she to come between us at every point, at 
every turn? I cannot bear it!” Hot blood has mounted to my very 
temples; I feel it burning and tingling, and know that it has now 
come to a battle between us, for which, though I dared not own it to 
myself, I have long been prepared. “This woman is spoiling our 
home, Charley; she has come between us and our happy content. 
She has scarce left us a week, and you have meetings with her, make 
appointments, give her invitations to which no lady could respond. 
She comes here unasked, and brings a heap of luggage, intending, as 
she says, to stay one night! She is here for ten! Then she drives 
away with you, and I lose my chance of being taken into the park, 
where you well know I love to go with you. Why did Mrs. Balfour 
make you take her? Why did she not order her own carriage? 
Only to vex me, of course.” I pause breathless. Charley, taking his 
pipe from his lips, says quietly, 

“Your last assertion is mistaken, Fay. Mrs. Balfour required her 
own carriage in the afternoon.” 

“To drive in the park and meet you there. I begin to understand 
many things now. ‘That was your reason for keeping Lake in town 
that day, and coming back so late. Oh, Charley, I am ashamed of it 
all. I have tried to hide it from myself, and have fought against it, 
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but it will not be put aside any longer. She is winning you, stealing 
you from me—from your very own wife. What there was between 
you two years ago, I had rather not think about. I had hoped that 
belonged wholly to the past. But now you are mine—my love, and 
life—yes, life; and you must not, must not let her take you from me 
—it would kill me.” I have thrown myself wildly into his arms, and 
tremble and shiver as I sob out my words in @ very agony of emotion. 
Now, that I have said it all, I, for the first time, realize how cruelly 
I have suffered, how I have been tortured these last weeks. 

Charley says not one word. He leads me gently into the house, 
and closes the shutters and veils the lamp. Rain-drops are falling 
outside, with a distinct, heavy sound. Within, all is subdued, 
fal. Only my heart beats and throbs audibly to me. Charley fetches 
eau de Cologne, and bathes my hands and my temples. 

“Do you think I am ill?” I ask, wearily enough, but quite equal 
to rise to further battle, if such must be. 

“I know you are, you poor little woman,” he says, with his quiet 
tone of conviction, that provokes me as it has never done before. 

“You shall not put me off like this, Charley,” I cry, in my exaspe- 
ration, “and no scent and no walking on your toes can drive the 
notions out of my head that are making me wretched, and spoiling 
both our lives.” 

“My child, you do not know what you are talking about,” he says ; 
“of course, your head aches, and you are feverish.” 

“Do not mock me, Charley!” I cry, in a sudden access of anger, 
quite foreign to my nature. ‘“ You are breaking my heart, and you 
and she laugh at your work together; and now you pretend to pity 
me. She patronizes me too, and I will not endure it. I hate her; 
oh! how I hate'her ; and I hate this bitterness and trouble which she 
has chosen to bring into our happy life !” 

“Really, Fay, this is getting beyond a joke.” 

“A joke! There is nothing playful in me to-night, I assure you, 
and where that wicked woman is concerned, there can never be aught 
but misery in store for either of us; that I am convinced of.” 

“Fay, my dear Fay,” says Charley, in his gentlest tone. ‘Can 
this angry, wild woman really be my tender, loving little wife ? 
What can have come to you, I ask myself again and again. Remem- 
ber, child, whatever idle fancies you have filled your head with and 
chosen to dwell upon, to me all this is quite new, quite unforescen, 
and most startling ; more than that, it pains and distresses me. Pray 
think over it quietly, Fay, and before you speak to me again, come to 
some more reasonable conclusion.” 

With this Charley goes from the room. He has treated me like a 
naughty child! My whole being rebels. I feel sorely, bitterly, that 


something very different to this was needed to reassure me. I do not 
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follow him, as my first impulse bids. I sit with my hands clenched, 
hardening my heart, and no further word passes between us. For 
the first time since I have known him, there is no spoken “ good- 
night” between us. Jealousy, the monster passion, with her twin 
sister, Despair, have tramped boldly into our happy home, and with 
cruel fingers commenced to destroy the sweet peace and content that 
have dwelt with us hitherto. 
* * * * * 

They say, “ heavy suppers bring bad dreams.” If physical over- 
feeding has such results, how much more likely that after a night of 
mental strain and suffering, morning should bring most unrefreshing 
sleep, full of dreams of perplexity and anguish ? 

My dreams are haunting me still as, all white and weary, I drag 
myself down to the sunny breakfast-room, hating the light, the air, 
and the bright sun too. Charley is-seated there, with his cup filled 
beside him! He would not even wait five minutes for me. He does 
not look up as I enter, and I fear to speak, for a terrible choking is 
in my throat, and my eyes, swollen still with the night’s tears, are 
filling again as I look at my husband. I stand for a moment hesi- 
tating, and then go towards him penitently. I stand before him with 
my hands stretched out, and as he holds his forth to me, our eyes 
meet, and I fall on my knees and cry, “ Husband, forgive me!” 

He raises me gently, and smooths my hair off my face, a way of his 
when much moved. His voice is husky, too, as he says, 

“We will forgive one another, Fay, and try to forget, and we will 
be quite happy again.” By-and-by he sits down at my writing- 
table—“ Give me some paper,” he says, taking up a pen. Then I 
move away, but he recalls me. 

“Stay beside me, and see what I write,” he says. 

So I stand beside him, willingly enough, thankful to be near him 
again. From his pocket-book he takes the large ticket for the box 
at Covent Garden, and on a sheet of paper writes : 


“Hope you will use the inclosed to-night. We are unavoidably 
prevented from going. Kind regards. as 


This he addresses to Mrs. Balfour, and presently despatches Lake 
with it on horseback. I feel it is best not to gainsay him, and 
though I had resolved to go to the opera with her, and bear myself as 
bravely as Charley could wish, still in my heart I thank him for this 
sacrifice, and the proof of his tender consideration. 

“T dare not stay with you all day, little woman; ‘it’s as much as 
my place is worth,’” he says, laughing, as he lights his cigar in the 
hall ; “ but I will be back early, and take you down to Kingston, and 
well have a row beyond the Cockneys.” 
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I kiss his hand—his strong, kind hand—and walk to the gate 
with him, and watch him on his way to the train. 

Grateful, tranquil, hopeful once more, I go up to my room, and 
bathe my face, and change my wrapper for a fresh muslin dress. No 
one shall see any trace of depression about me while I go through my 
household duties. These are light enough, pleasant enough, and I 
enjoy them, filled with a new sense that perhaps lends a special 
interest to all I am doing. I have realized that life can have deep 
shadows upon it, and yet there may be sunshine too. When, later, I 
go into the garden for fresh flowers, I see Lake busy in the yard. 

“Was Mrs. Balfour at home when you got to Sydenham?” I ask 
him. 

* Yes, ma'am. A precious hot ride it was too; enough to knock 
the mare up, so I walked her most of the way home.” 

“Poor Juliet! . . . . Was no message given to you, Lake?” 

“No, ma'am, none. Not even a glass of beer!” Lake evidently 
considers himself aggrieved. 

I feel that Mrs. Balfour would have just cause for offence could she 
have guessed at the motive which sent her that note; but as she could 
not possibly know that, she might surely have thanked Charley for 
making the box over to her. Will she suspect anything? Will she 
attempt to see him in town? Has she ever done so yet ? or does she 
write to him there? So pondering, I walk slowly along the winding 
path, and mechanically watch the quivering leaves whose shadows fall 
before my feet. As I look down, a deeper shadow seems to rise before 
and meet me, and I lift my eyes and meet those of the woman who is 
filling my thoughts, and who, with outstretched hands, is coming 
towards me. . . . I feel the blood forsaking my face, and making a 
turmoil at my heart. I feel my limbs trembling, and catch at a tree 
to steady myself. Although in spirit this woman was present to me, 
still in the flesh she was the last person I expected to see. 

“Til, Fay? I was sure of it! Poor little thing. You must be 
very delicate. And so you have frightened Charley, I suppose, and 
he has sent me a churlish note, and actually inclosed me the box 
for the opera which he got for me yesterday. I always meant you to 
go, too; you surely are not offended about that, are you? ‘Tell me; 
I have come to hear it all, and letters are no use in explaining mis- 
understandings, You have not even shaken hands with me! You 
want rousing and cheering. I knew that, and so I drove over at 
once. I must either coax you to come with us to-night, or I shall 
feel bound to stay and cheer you. Why, there is our Richmond 
dinner too! Come, Mrs. Fay, we must not lose all our pleasures 
because you are nervous and have a headache. Tell me, is there any- 
thing else the matter, dear ?” 

She says much more. I am rousing myself, and taking in greedily 
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the information she gives me. It is all poison, but I drink it as 
though to save my life. We are sitting together under the venerable 
cedar tree that shades the lawn, and I, quite composed, listen to her 
“anecdotes” of the past week. It is a fresh page out of my husband’s 
biography, of which I had been left in absolute ignorance. She has 
seen Charley every day since she left Wimbledon—it comes out most 
naturally in the course of her talk, and I so eagerly enter into the 
spirit of her confidence, she never doubts that I have previously heard 
of all these meetings. She has driven in the park with Charley. She 
“made him take her” to the last botanical féfe, and is sorry she had 
“no ticket to offer me.” She arranged the Richmond party for 
Saturday, and she asked Charley to get the box for to-night. “He 
really is the most good-natured man I have ever had the good fortune 
to meet,” she says finally; “and I think you are a much-to-be- 
envied woman.” 

Why—oh! why—has Charley hidden these things from me? Is 
there not more to hide than even she dares to tell ? | 

The sunshine that had deepened into shadows is all going out of 
my life, slowly, but not the less surely, now. Is night coming into 
my soul just as, a month ago—only a month—lI felt that life, to us, 
was in truth like the gladdest noonday ! 
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Che Austrian Revolution ander Soseph the Second. 





JosEPH THE SEconpD, son of Maria Theresa, co-regent with her’ over 
Austria from 1765 to 1780, and sole Emperor for the ten following 
years, was one of the most remarkable men who figured in the last 
century. Frederick the Great kept a picture of him in his private 
cabinet as “a young man whom it would not do to lose sight of.” In 
ten years he probably did more for the benefit of humanity, especially 
in shaking off the tyranny of Catholicism, than it has ever been 
possible for any other single man to do. But in the following sketch 
of his acts and character there are no thoughts of him either as an 
example or a warning, for the media of history are always so different 
that it is impossible to argue from success or failure in any one 
direction at one time to success or failure in the same direction at a 
future time. 

The Austrian preceded the French Revolution by ten years, and 
was almost as thorough, and in many respects more lasting. Joseph 
was the herald of that great movement, his life the breeze before the 
storm. In his travels through Europe he offended Voltaire by 
neglecting to visit him in his retreat at Ferney; but we have good 
evidence that the works of that philosopher were not unknown to 
him. For Frederick, writing to Voltaire on one occasion, alludes to 
Joseph as an amiable and meritorious prince, who valued Voltaire’s 
works and read them diligently, and who was anything but super- 
stitious. 

Thus it may be said that Joseph was not only a philosopher on a 
throne, but the French philosophy raised to the oldest throne in the 
world, with a field for improvement as vast as the machinery at his 
disposal, and every prerequisite to success—given Time. <A capacity 
for work rarely equalled, a devotion to it never ; killed at last by excess 
of it and by grief; a Radical, yet withal a Royalist; the steward of 
his nation, yet a foe to Republicanism; a believer in the rights of 
kings no less than in the rights of man, but no believer in the 
rights of priests or nobles; thinking no class beyond his power, nor 
any class beneath his help; a man who mixed personally with his 
people, visiting them in their homes and in their hospitals, who slept 
if need be with his soldiers on the ground, and rose to his work never 
later than six;—such is the picture which history presents of the 
monarch whose countrymen said of him when dead, at the early age 


of forty-nine, that he had lived for the public good not too long but 
entirely. 
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Joseph was till his fortieth year practically without a share in the 
government of the empire. With Maria Theresa he could not 
agree, and whilst she used to complain that other kings had 
children who loved them, he used to complain of want of confidence 
from her. Thus he naturally became the head of the Liberal party 
in the Court, the party which desired to spicad education, cut down 
privileges, improve the laws and material prosperity of the empire, as 
opposed to the policy of Cardinal Migazzi and the Court, of which 
the main principles were the preservation of the papal power and the 
suppression of the new philosophy. Some extracts from the letters 
of Joseph, written before and after his attainment of power, will 
make manifest the ends for which he so earnestly desired it. 

Writing to Choiseul, the French Secretary of State, in 1770, about 
the meditated destruction of the Jesuits in France, he says: 


“On my support you might reckon if I were regent, and you have my 
good wishes in respect of the Jesuits and the plan for their destruction. 
Choiseul, I know these people as well as any one—know all the plans they 
have concocted, and their endeavours to spread darkness over the face of 
the earth and to govern and confound Europe from Cape Finisterre to the 
North Sea. So was it once; I foresee it must be otherwise.” 


Writing to Cardinal Herzan, Austrian Ambassador at Rome, soon 
after his mother’s death, he says: 


“Since I have mounted the throne and worn the first diadem of the 
world, I have made philosophy the lawgiver of my kingdom; and by this 
logic Austria must receive another form.” 


To the Archbishop of Salzburg he writes about the same time : 


“ A kingdom which I rule must be governed by my principles; prejudice, 
fanaticism, partisanship, and spiritual slavery suppressed; and every one 
of my subjects restored to the enjoyment of his natural liberties.” 


Again to the Archbishop of Salzburg: 


* Monachism has got the upper hand in Austria, the number of convents 
has overreached all bounds. The Government, till now, according to the 
principles of these people, had hardly any right over their persons; and 
they are the most dangerous and useless subjects in every state, as they 
try to withdraw from the observation of the civil laws, and on every 
occasion resort to the Pontifex Maximus at Rome.” 


A clearer exposition of Joseph’s designs and feelings occurs in 
another letter to Cardinal Herzan : 


“ As I despise superstition and the Sadducees, I will free my people from 
them. At Rome they will declare it an attack on the rights of God 
The principles of Pachomius down to our time have been simply contrary 
to the light of reason. These false ideas of religion extended to the 
common man, who ceased to know God. I shall take care that the 
building which I build for the future shall be lasting. The general 
seminaries will be nurseries for my priests, who will take a more 
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enlightened spirit with them into the world, and spread it by wise instruction 
among the people. So after a course of centuries there will be Christians ; 
so, if I complete my plan, will the people of my kingdom acquire a juster 
knowledge of their duties to God, their country, and their neighbours ; 
our grandchildren will bless us that we have freed them from the dominion 
of Rome, restrained the priests within the bounds of their duties, and in 
submitting their future life to the Lord given them the present one free to 
their country.” 


The above letter is important as showing that Joseph did not 
expect his legislation to be immediately productive of good effects. 
When he planted trees in the Prater and avenues leading to Vienna 
he planted such as his own generation might hope to enjoy, for he 
wished, as he said, to see the effects of all he undertook; and it is 
said that his laws bore similar marks of precipitate expectancy. 
Frederick the Great summarised this feeling by his remark, that, 
clever as Joseph was, he had the fault of generally taking the second 
step before he had taken the first. But the above letter shows that 
Joseph did contemplate changes which should be lasting, and 
that he anticipated the lapse of centuries before he could hope to 
make genuine Christians. History has largely justified his hopes, for 
many of the reforms he instituted have been permanent. As a 
concluding preface to the spirit embodied in them, we shall submit a 
translation of the toleration prayer made by him for his own use. 


“Eternal, Incomparable Being,” so it began, “ Thou art all Patience 
and Love. Thy sun shines alike on the Christian and the atheist. Thy 
rain fertilises the fields of the heretic as well as those of the true believer, 
and the root of every virtue lies alike in the heart of the heathen and the 
heretic. Thou also teachest me, O Eternal Being, Patience and Love ; 
teachest me that Thou art not less a benevolent Father of all men because 
of differences of thought. And I, Thy creature, shall I be less patient ? 
Shall I not allow every one of my subjects to worship Thee after his 
manner? Shall I persecute those who think differently from me, and 
convert the erring by the sword? No, Almighty Being, who embracest 
all with Thy love, let this be far from me. I will be like Thee so far as it 
is possible, will be patient as Thou art. From this time may all forcing 
of consciences be cancelled in my states. Where is there a religion which 
would not teach to love virtue and abhor vice? Let every one then be 
tolerated by me, every one pray to Thee according to the manner which 
seems to him best. Do errors of reason deserve banishment from society ? 
Is severity the means: to win spirits and convert those in error? From 
henceforth let all the shameful bands of intolerance be torn asunder, and 
therefor unite the patience and brotherly love of my subjects for ever. I 
know that I shall have many difficulties to conquer, and that most come 
from those who call themselves Thy priests. Forsake me not therefore 
with Thy power. Strengthen me with Thy love, until I conquer all these 
hindrances, and let the law of our Divine Teacher, which is no other 
than Patience and Love, be fulfilled in me.” 


In pursuance of the principles denoted in this prayer was the 
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famous Toleration Edict promulgated in the first year of his reign 
for Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, the Netherlands, and Hungary. Itis 
deserving of attentive study, inasmuch as it remains Joseph’s highest 
title to a place in the world’s history, and demonstrates the utmost 
that Protestants may expect where Catholicism is the dominant 
religion. It is needless to say that it was displeasing to both parties ; 
to the Protestants because it was barely toleration, to the Catholics 
because it fell short of persecution. 

The Edict began by equalising the position of non-Catholics and 
Catholics, except in the matter of public worship. Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and Greeks were allowed the exercise of their religion in 
private. Wherever they could muster a hundred families they might 
build a single house of prayer, but (except in Hungary) it was to be 
without bells or towers or any direct approach from the street. They 
might also build schools and, with leave obtained, purchase houses or 
lands ; they were admitted to the privilege of civil rights and to the 
practice of trades; they were enabled to enter the civil service and 
to take academical degrees. At the same time they were to continue 
to pay in public all due reverence to the established religion and its 
customs—a provision in itself sufficiently vague, and obviously dependent 
on the liberality of its interpreters for the stringency or laxity where- 
with it might be executed. The fact that it was usual to beat to 
death persons who through inadvertence or disrespect neglected to 
kneel at the passing of the Host, a custom abolished by Joseph (on 
England demanding satisfaction for the maltreatment of the Hano- 
verian ambassador, who had for such an offence been torn from his 
carriage and rolled in the mud), throws some light on what may be 
interpreted as want of reverence for the established religion. 

The Edict having expressly forbidden any hindrances being offered 
to conversions to any of the three tolerated religions, in the space of a 
few months many thousands of persons declared themselves Protestants. 
To the great offence of the Catholics, two Protestant prayer-houses 
were built in Vienna itself from the funds of the suppressed Convent 
of St. Dorothy. The Catholic clamour for checks to the facility of 
conversion succeeded unfortunately in producing several important 
limitations. For scarcely was the Edict a twelvemonth old before any 
person wishing to turn Protestant was subjected to the essential pre- 
liminary of a siw weeks’ religious instruction from a Catholic priest, 
a simple announcement in writing having previously been all that was 
legally necessary. Persons moreover who fell ill before such instruc- 
tion was over were on no account to be visited by a non-Catholic 
pastor, and if they died they were to be treated as Catholics. No 
person might attend a Protestant service without a magisterial certi- 
ficate of his conversion. 


Nowhere was the opposition to the Toleration Edict fiercer than in 
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the Netherlands. When it was sent to the tribunals, magistrates, and 
university of Louvain, the state and bishops forwarded to the Emperor 
a strong protest, representing to him that Louvain had been founded 
as a boulevard and support to the Catholic faith. “ Toleration,” they 
said, “will be the germ of dissensions, hatreds, and interminable fury 
of disputes, because the Catholic religion regards all heretics without 
distinction as victims condemned to all the horror of eternal punish- 
ment. That it is which teaches to its children as a dogma, as an 
essential and invariable article of the faith.” 

By the Toleration Edict Joseph also sought to relieve the Jews in 
Austria from the time-honoured bondage imposed on them by the 
Christians. They obtained civil rights, and careers of usefulness were 
opened to them. They were allowed to be contractors of public works, 
and might practise the trades of shoemakers, tailors, masons, or car- 
penters. They might form themselves into companies, work in manu- 
factories, or exercise their talents in spinning and weaving. They 
might, if they were competent, follow the finer arts of architecture, 
painting, or sculpture; and it was made legal for them even to culti- 
vate land as tenant-farmers. An attempt was made to found two Jewish 
colonies in Galicia; but New Jerusalem and New Babylon, though 
supplied gratis with cattle and implements, did not flourish. At the 
same time every humiliating distinction of dress, as the yellow sleeves 
and stripes, was abolished, and schools and universities were opened to 
them. But if they were thus freed from the status of Jews, it was 
intended they should really be Austrians, and as such share in the 
burthens of the empire. Joseph sought to wean them gradually from 
their national language, allowing them a period of three years for the 
acquirement of the language of the province they inhabited. After that 
time all their contracts, wills, and commercial books were to cease to 
be written in Hebrew. The establishment of a school was made com- 
pulsory on every synagogue; and though they were prohibited by the 
Talmud to take part in any wars foreign to their nationality, military 
service was enforced upon them. These conditions roused a fatal 
opposition. The rabbis represented the liberality of the Emperor as 
detrimental to the national existence of the Jews, and they obstinately 
opposed the execution of his reforms. 

Joseph had not been sole regent many months before he turned 
his attention to the convents. For two ideas, over and above the 
furtherance of abstract justice, were the mainspring of all his reforms : 
one being the unification of Austria in laws, language, and govern- 
ment; the other the utmost possible development of her material 
wealth by agricultural industry. Thus, with regard to convents, his 
first wish was to make them Austrian; for, as he said, he would teach 
his people that it was possible to be Catholic without being Roman 
Catholic ; and with that object he began by cutting off all connection 
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of the convents with foreign countries. No general of any order 
who resided abroad was to have any power in matters of discipline, 
nor might such general in any case be a foreigner. The convents 
were to be subject to native bishops and provincials, and the former 
might release members from their oaths of obedience. No convents 
were to be suffered to send deputations to Rome, nor any foreign 
monk allowed to dwell in an Austrian convent. 

Such was the course of legislation from March to October (1781). 
In that month Joseph entered upon a bolder policy, abolishing all 
monasteries and convents, save such as could stand the test of utility. 
Purely devotional sects, such as the Carmelites, Eremites, Capuchins, 
and Carthusians, were swept away ; and only those were spared which 
kept schools, ministered to the sick, preached or provided confessionals, 
assisted the dying, or were conspicuous for study. But even such as 
were suffered to remain were not to receive any additional novices. 
It is said that Joseph broke up 2080 cloisters, and drove 46,000 men 


and women into a homeless world. The question thus becomes an: 


interesting one: What became of the persons and property of the 
suppressed orders ? 

The answer is, that the priests and nuns had two courses open 
to them: either to leave Austria and join an affiliated convent abroad, 
for which purpose journey-money and passports were provided by 
the Government; or to join some of the orders which for reasons 
of utility continued to be tolerated. Considerable sums were indeed 
offered to such monks or nuns as would choose the latter course ; whilst 
those monks who were willing to become secular priests received 
every possible assistance, a yearly pension of 30U florins being allowed 
them till such time as they could be supplied with a living. Even 
those who joined a working order, but wished to keep apart from the 
world and serve God in peace, were to be allowed to do so, and to 
receive every care from the convent they entered. 

As regards therefore the persons expelled from the convents the 
charge of inhumanity against Joseph falls to the ground The 
property of the convents was converted into what was called a 
Religious Fund, to be directed primarily to the support of the ex- 
monks and nuns, and after their death to be devoted to non-secular 
purposes, such as the endowment of schools and poorhouses. The 
latter part of the decree was indeed not always observed, for not 
only were some clvisters turned into barracks, but foundling 
hospitals and military schools were built from the Religious Fund. 
The education of soldiers’ children and the endowment of portionless 
girls were charitable applications of a large part of the fund which 
fully justified a departure from its original intention. 

As with the convents, so with the Church, Joseph’s object was 
twofold: to separate it entirely from Rome, and to make it the 
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instrument of an enlightened Government. Taking them in order of 
time, the chief changes were as follows. Archbishops, bishops, and 
priests were forbidden to receive papal bulls, letters, or decrees from 
abroad, without the consent of the temporal power in Austria. Nor 
without such consent might any bishop prepare for his diocesans any 
printed or written orders, instructions, or pastorals. ‘Then the power 
of giving dispensations was conferred on the bishops without its 
being any longer necessary to go to Rome to obtain it from the 
Pope. From ali books of ritual the important bulls known as the In 
Coena Domini and the Unigenitus were ordered to be expunged. The 
clergy were in future to procure dispensations in cases of marriage 
from their diocesan bishop instead of the Roman nuncio. The oath 
of obedience to the Pope usually taken by every bishop before his 
confirmation was cancelled, “to prevent the oath to the Pope con- 
flicting with the rights of a sovereign and the duties of a subject,” 
and an oath to be taken before the county-president substituted for 
it. Finally, in March 1782, all recourse to Rome was forbidden ; the 
episcopal consistories in Austria, with appeal reserved to the supreme 
courts, receiving full powers of decision in all temporal matters 
brought before their judgment. 

But the end of Joseph’s reformation was not yet. At the same 
time that he curtailed the revenues of the richer bishoprics he formed 
new episcopal dioceses and deprived Austrian bishops of all extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. He moreover closed by prohibition to 
Austrian subjects the Collegium Germanico-Hungaricum at Rome, 
which had been established by the Jesuits for the education of sons 
of the German and Hungarian nobility for priestly orders, and had 
proved a hotbed for ecclesiastical celebrities. A college at Pavia 
was erected instead for such of them as should still covet an Italian 
education. 

We may easily conceive the opposition and rancour these radical 
changes evoked. Before long Joseph found it necessary to publish 
an instruction to all tribunals and persons in power “ on the essence of 
religion,’ in which he unfolded the view he took of the relations 
between Church and State. 


“The limits of the authority of the priesthood in a state are,” so it ran, 
“so clearly laid down in the directions and duties which Christ, during 
His pilgrimage on earth, vouchsafed to His apostles that it would be 
infidelity to doubt them; and it would be absurd to assert that the 


successors of these apostles have more right or authority than those 
apostles themselves.” 


Such authority, it argued, they only had to preach the gospel, to 
minister to God’s service, to administer the sacraments, and to direct 


the discipline of the Church. Except in these four respects, clearly 
propounded as they were by primitive Christianity, the spiritual 
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power had as against the temporal power no privileges, liberties, nor 
authority whatsoever. 

The idea of reviving primitive Christianity, or rather of reducing it 
to its original bounds, appeared again prominently in the dispute 
between Joseph and the Pope touching the investiture of the Arch- 
bishopric of Milan. For Joseph, in pursuance of the right he claimed, 
having nominated Philip Visconti Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, 
declared to the Pope, through the mouth of the Austrian Ambassador, 
that unless his nominee were recognised by Pius VI. he would 
assemble the bishops of Lombardy to consecrate the Archbishop 
according to the rites of the Primitive Church. The rupture between 
Austria and Rome was well-nigh complete. But the Church had to 
suffer yet greater reverses, and receive attacks in her most vulnerable 
part—namely, in the education of her servants and subjects. 

For the education of the clergy general seminaries were established 
in lieu of the diocesan seminaries which were under episcopal control. 
Seven such seminaries were founded for the several provinces of the 
empire, at Vienna, Prague, Olmiitz, Pesth, Pavia, Innspruck, and 
Louvain. No bishop was allowed to ordain any one not educated at 
one of these schools, and it was ordered ‘that in them “Church 
History, Biblical Commentary, Moral and Pastoral Theology, Church 
Law and Patrology should be taught on philosophical principles.” It 
is said by one writer that the ignorance of the Catholic clergy 
extended to the very elements of the religion they professed to teach ; 
and an anecdote is told which well illustrates the darkness Joseph set 
himself to combat. Fourteen students at Innspruck having presented 
a memorial to the Governor of the town against Zumer, a professor, 
for having declared the world to be more than 6000 years old, an 
assertion which they said falsified the Bible and deserved punishment, 
and the said memorial having been forwarded to the Emperor, he replied 
that the fourteen students should be expelled, for that heads so badly 
organised could not possibly profit from the light of study. 

It must not, however, be supposed from this, as was of course said 
at the time, that Joseph’s policy was irreligious. He wished to 
enlighten religion, not to destroy it. This is proved by the fact that 
he took care to provide every commune in his realm with a pastor, 
and to build churches within an hour’s walk of every commune. Be- 
fore his reign many leagues often separated a village from a place of 
worship. In Hungary alone 1189 new priests were set to work, 
and the new places of worship, in connection with each of which 
there was always a new school, were so numerous as strongly to 
suggest that the expelled monks found the suppression of their con- 
vents neither so cruel nor so unprofitable as they represented. The 
new charges which these improvements entailed were defrayed from 
the Religious Fund. 
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The Emperor’s efforts in the cause of popular education are among 
his highest titles to praise. He attached far more importance to the 
people’s schools than to the gymnasia and universities, effecting 
indeed little change with regard to the latter beyond the removal 
of medieval constraints and their direct subjection to the state. 
Thus all oaths and tests in the universities were abolished, such as 
the oath of obedience to the Apostolical Chair and the oath of religious 
faith; whilst at the same time they lost all their corporation 
rights and were converted into instruments of government, where 
even the textbooks were selected by the state. It was more im- 
portant to erect new national schools over the whole empire. New 
schools followed the establishment of every new living. In Bohemia 
alone about 2000 new schools were erected, and whilst in 1775 there 
were 14,000 children receiving instruction, ten years later there were 
117,000. Rich monasteries were compelled to build schools in all 
villages belonging to them, and to improve those which already existed. 

These facts and statistics are dwelt upon, because it is so often 
said of the philosophy of the last century that it was purely destruc- 
tive and negative and constructed nothing. Even if the statement 
were true, it would be considerable praise ; but Joseph’s reign, which 
is nothing more than the French philosophy enthroned and wielded 
at will by despotic power, teaches us quite differently. For much 
though it was to suppress the monasteries, much to emancipate the 
serfs, much to unshackle the press, it was perhaps more to erect 
thousands of new schools, to systematise charity, and to raise well- 
conducted hospitals. So many indeed were the humanitarian insti- 
tutions established by Joseph that his subjects nicknamed him “ the 
good Samaritan on the throne.” In Vienna the General Hospital 
built by him was and is still one of the best in the world. By the 
Poor Institute he sought to relieve and diminish pauperism; and 
when religious brotherhoods were suppressed a new brotherhood, 
called that of active charity towards the helpless poor, was instituted 
instead, and was open to all members of the former societies. This 
scheme—which was intended to establish a co-operation between the 
capital and every village in the empire, and to promote discriminate 
charity on perhaps the largest scale that has ever been attempted 
—unfortunately failed of the success it deserved. 

Vast, however, as was the design of Joseph’s Church reforms, it was 
not one in which details were forgotten, or the minute lost sight of 
in the grand. So trivial indeed were some of his laws regulating 
church ceremonial that Frederick the Great used to speak of him as 
“my brother the sacristan.” The number of candles, no less than 
the number of prayers, to be used at Divine service became a matter 
of state control; and the Government even drew up catechisms for 
popular instruction. It was forbidden to illuminate or decorate 
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images of the saints, whether on bridges or in chapels, in churches or 
in houses. Such household images were declared to be an imitation of 
the heathen, only with the difference that “the lares of the latter 
were incomparably more beneficent than those of the Catholics.” 
Religious pilgrimages were stopped, and processions reduced; whilst 
indulgences were erased from all calendars and prayer-books, because 
“the doctrine that indulgences affected souls in purgatory was quite 
unfounded.” With an excessive regard to economy, wooden were 
substituted for brass candlesticks in churches; and legislation even 
went so far as to calculate what the average annual mortality cost the 
country in wooden coffins, and to order that in future men should be 
buried in linen. But this law, which was also intended to encourage 
the cultivation of flax, was soon deprecated and repealed. 

It was scarcely to be expected that Rome would passively watch 
the liberation of Austria from her power, and patiently submit to the 
vigorous assaults of the spirit of enlightenment. But the news that 
the Pope had resolved to visit the Emperor at Vienna, to try the 
effects of his personal influence, was an announcement which startled 
Europe. It was in vain that Joseph represented the inutility of such 
a course, and declared that his only guides would be “‘ reason, equity, 
humanity, and religion.” Pope Pius VI. was vain of his eloquence as 
well as his person, for did not the Romans call him Il Persuadore? 
and of a truth his journey from Rome to Vienna was one such as the 
world has seldom witnessed. The faithful gathered in legions to be 
blessed by and to bless the successor of St. Peter. But at Vienna the 
scene changed. Joseph met the Pope outside the city, but it was 
observed that he omitted either to kiss the slipper or hold the stirrup 
of the Holy Pilgrim. The hostile powers of Church and State then 
drove in the same carriage to Vienna to the music of bells and cannons, 
and Maria Theresa’s apartment in the palace having been allotted to 
the Pope, he there received every possible civility. Intercourse with 
strangers was, however, debarred him, and Joseph carefully avoided a 
personal interview. The latter even went so far as once to beg him 
to write down a list of his grievances that he might refer them to his 
theologian to examine. The Easter celebration of the High Mass by 
the Pope at St. Stephen’s was a splendid ceremony, but the devotion 
of the Viennese was less remarkable than the absence of the Emperor. 
But the conduct of Kaunitz, the Minister, was less equivocal than even 
that of his master. For not having visited the Pope, and the latter 
having asked permission to see his palace and curiosities, Kaunitz 
assented; but he received his Holiness as he might have done his 
tailor, shook the hand held out to be kissed, kept his hat on under 
pretext ofa cold, and pulled the Pope rudely about, as if to place him 
in the best light for the pictures. Two conferences with the Hun- 
garian bishops was all the Pope obtained from his journey to Vienna, 
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and after a month’s residence he left the city, having inspired indeed 
some religious enthusiasm, and possibly sown the seeds of rebellion. 
Joseph gave him as a parting gift a diamond cross of extreme value 
and a beautiful Viennese travelling carriage. He even attended him 
back as far as Mariabrunn, and joined him in prayer in the convent 
church. That very same day, however, the convent was suppressed, 
and three days later 160 monasteries in the Netherlands and sixty- 
four in Bohemia met the same fate; so that it seemed that the 
visit of the Pope had only added vigour to the crusade against the 
Church. 

Shortly after their parting much correspondence passed between 
Joseph and the Pope, but little of it was ever published. Two 
extracts will suffice to illustrate its character, as well as that of the 
disputants. In a letter from the Pope, dated August 3, 1782, after 
sundry appeals to the Fathers and the Bible, we read : 


“We cannot help recalling to your Majesty a passage which says that 
those who for their advantage dare to lay sacrilegious hand on the property 
of the Church are devoted to hell, like Ananias and Sapphira; their bodies 
will suffer that their souls may be purified at the last day.” 


To which the disciple of Voltaire replied : 


“Without having recourse to passages of Scripture or opinions of the 
Fathers, which in all times have been explained according to circumstances 
and the need of authority, I limit myself to assure you that I hear a voice, 
and that from very high, which says to me that, being the legislator and 
conservator of the religion established in my states, it belongs to me alone 
to rule everything connected therewith. This voice, in accordance with 
the dictates of good sense, honesty, and the experience I have sought to 
acquire, will not assuredly lead me astray.” 


The Emperor remained obdurate, and in September of the same year 
all the mendicant orders were broken up; and in the January of the 
year following a Marriage Edict not only declared espousals to have 
no legal force, but legalised divorce and rendered illegitimate children 
natural heirs. 

In December 1783 Joseph returned the visit of the Pope, urged 
thereto by their dispute touching investitures in the Duchy of Milan, 
and resolved on a final and complete rupture with the Holy See. 
From this last step, however, he was deterred by the French and 
Spanish Ambassadors; but the Pope was led to confirm the imperial 
nominee as Archbishop of Milan, and to agree to leave in future the 
appointment of the clergy to the secular power. Hither because he 
was satisfied with these concessions or because it was difficult for 
reform to go farther, Joseph, from the time of his visit to Rome, 
desisted from his Catholic crusade. In 1785 the Pope was even 
suffered to establish a nunciature at Munich ; and it is worth observing, 
as figurative of historical Catholicism, that the new nuncio had 
represented on his cards the figure of Religion driving a lion-drawn 
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triumphal chariot over the bodies of prostrate humanity. It was in 
consequence of the establishment of this nunciature that the Arch- 
bishops of Mayence, Cologne, Treves, and Salzburg, regarding it as an 
encroachment on their metropolitan rights, and an attempt to set up 
a foreign jurisdiction in Germany, met at Ems and, reviving the long 
dormant dispute about the papal nuncios, drew up twenty-three 
articles which deprived Rome almost entirely of her jurisdiction in 
Germany. 

But, besides endeavouring to free his people from the tyranny of the 
Church, Joseph set himself as determinedly to free them from that of 
the nobility. In this work more particularly he anticipated the 
French Revolution; and in his purpose of liberating the captive 
serfs, and subjecting all to equal laws and taxes, the extent of his 
success was as marvellous as its rapidity. In the space of a single 
decade Joseph did more to emancipate the provinces of Austria from 
the fatal legacy of feudalism than many countries have done in a century. 

When travelling in Hungary in 1767 Joseph received a letter 
from an Hungarian serf, which gave a vivid description of the peasant’s 
life and hardships. Four days of the week spent in forced labour, the 
fifth given up to fishing, and the sixth to the chase for the profit of 
his lord, whilst the seventh belonged to God—the wretched serf 
appealed to him whom he dared address as the merciful Emperor 
whether with a week so occupied he could be expected to pay the 
taxes that weighed upon him. The Emperor probably never forgot 
this cry from the depths, for he made the amelioration of the lot of 
the peasants one of the chief solicitudes of his reign. But in dealing 
with the relations of lord and vassal it was necessary to proceed 
gradually. First of all came a law for Austria and Bohemia, enabling 
peasants in the event of personal oppression to submit a written 
petition to their lord, and in default of answer within a certain time 
to seek for help from the court of the district. At the same time the 
power of the lords to enforce their privileges was greatly limited, the 
levying of pecuniary penalties being made illegal, and those of a 
severer nature conditional on the consent of the district court. But 
these laws were soon to be followed by others far more sweeping, 
which from 1782 to 1785 decreed successively for the various provinces 
of Austria the total abolition of serfdom. This meant that in future 
country peasants were free to marry as they liked, free to learn any 
handicraft or art they felt titted for, free to practise them how and where 
they pleased, free to move anywhere from the land they were born on 
without any control or constraint of their lords. But not only this, 
for the lord was obliged, in return for a trifling compensation, to 
provide them with land and soil, which they were free to sell, mortgage, 
or exchange as full and absolute proprietors. Can we be surprised 
at the joy which these decrees caused among the peasants; or can 
we find in history a nobler tribute paid by a people to their ruler 
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than the thanksgivings and sacrifices by which in most churches of 
Austria the emancipated peasants manifested their gratitude, and 
hailed Joseph as their long-expected deliverer ? 

Toleration, however, and emancipation coming together were not 
without occasional and local disasters. These were greatest in 
Bohemia and Hungary. In Bohemia the conversions from Catholicism 
were unusually numerous, and a large number of peasants having 
banded together, first as Abrahamites, and then as Deists, the Govern- 
ment, which only tolerated the Greek, Lutheran, and Calvinistic faiths, 
insisted on their allegiance to one of the tolerated religions. On their 
refusal to conform, their children were taken from them and recourse 
had to measures of severity. It was decreed that whatever person, man 
or woman, should declare himself to the magistrate for a Deist should 
receive twenty-four stripes, renewable on every repetition of such 
declaration: not, so it ran, because he is a Deist, but because he gives 
himself out to be something of which he does not know the meaning. 
Yet before we call Joseph’s treatment of the Bohemian Deists a 
religious persecution, as it has often been called, we are bound to con- 
sider the peculiar circumstances of Bohemia. Joseph’s so-called per- 
secution was really an attempt to put an end to the brigandage and 
vagabondism with which Bohemia has become proverbially associated ; 
and if children were taken from their parents, it was in order that 
they might be educated by the state; if parents were deprived of their 
tents, it was to receive fields and houses instead. 

In Hungary the privileges of the nobles were more extensive than 
elsewhere, and the miseries of the peasants proportionately great. 
Joseph’s policy was to bring Hungary under greater control, to 
reduce it to the same level with other provinces of the empire. He 
was never crowned King of Hungary, an omission supposed at the 
time to betray his set design not to bind himself by the oath to the 
constitution which coronation would have involved. Perhaps it 
was 80, for he certainly wasted no mercy on it. It was a bold stroke 
to take the Hungarian crown—an emblem as sacred to Hungarians as 
the ark to the Jews—from Presburg to Vienna, and to turn a deaf 
ear to the voice of Heaven, which at the time of the act thundered 
its disapproval. But it was a still bolder stroke to introduce a 
census and horse-numbering for the sake of a conscription, when the 
nobility had always been exempt from war service. Nor less bold 
was the decree that within three years Latin should cease to be the 
official language of the country, and laws and decrees be published in 
German. Indeed so nearly were these measures productive of 
rebellion that troops had to be sent to keep the peace. Yet in 1785 
the Emperor ventured on still more radical attacks: first of all by 
abolishing the old county-constitution, and dividing the county into 


districts governed by a royal delegate ; six months later by issuing a 
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decree for the abolition of serfage; and finally by the introduction of a 
system of fair and equal taxation. The opposition, however, to all 
these reforms, and the passionate threats of the magnates of Hungary 
ultimately induced the Emperor to repeal or modify most of the 
innovations which he had attempted on the Hungarian constitution. 

Enough, it is hoped, has been said to show that Joseph’s legislation 
was the preface to that of the French Revolution. He forestalled 
the French in the abolition of entails, and was the first to do away with 
the feudal difference not only between elder and later born children, 
but also that more unjust one still between sons and daughters, 
enacting that in cases of intestacy the two sexes should have equal 
rights of inheritance. This latter principle, since adopted by the 
Codes of France, Italy, and Spain, and by most of those of the United 
States, is retained also in the Austrian Code of 1812. Joseph also 
made a new civil and a new criminal code, of which the first principle 
laid down was the equality of all before the law. It was one of the 
great complaints against him that he paid no consideration to the 
birth of criminals, and whilst a colonel was exposed in the pillory for 
swindling, a prince was made to sweep the crossings for forgery. 
Wherever greater equality, greater humanity, greater economy was 
possible, there perforce it must enter, antiquity, rank, or interest 
notwithstanding. Part of the Prater, previously reserved for the 
nobility, was opened to the public, and when it was proposed to the 
Emperor to set apart a portion for the upper classes, he made the 
memorable answer, that for the same reason if he wished to mix only 
with his equals he would be forced to pass his days with the coffins 
of his ancestors in the imperial vault. Humanity dictated the 
abolition of torture from the new code. Before Joseph’s reign a 
person guilty of blasphemy had his tongue torn out and was burnt 
alive. Thenceforth a blasphemer was to be kept in a lunatic asylum 
till his cure was complete. But capital punishment, abolished for 
some years except at martial law, was shortly afterwards revived. 

It might be tedious to dwell on Joseph’s commercial policy, which 
was a mistake; or on his foreign policy, which was a failure. His 
internal policy, as the first and highest expression of the doctrines of 
the Illumination period, is of most lasting interest to the world as 
well as his own chief title to remembrance. For those doctrines, if 
in their first blaze of novelty they seemed then to be more widely 
spread than now, still burn to purify our lives, and what the flame 
has lost in brilliancy it has gained in heat. As the full foliage 
of summer is less resplendent than the freshness of spring, so ideas, 
by absorption into life, seem to lack some of the impetus of their 
original novelty. 

The revolt of the Netherlands, the rising in Hungary, the war 
with Turkey, hastened Joseph’s death. His death is indeed one of 
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the saddest in history, for it was in the bitter experience of the truth, 
so well summed up by Moliére, that it is— 
“ Une folie 4 nulle autre seconde, 
De vouloir se méler de corriger le monde,” 

that Joseph on his deathbed, with opposition and reaction apparently 
triumphant all around him, hated by those whose privileges he had 
curtailed, and ill appreciated by those he wished to benefit, entreated 
that it should be recorded on his tomb that he had been unsuccessful 
in all his undertakings. Decked out in his last moments in his 
erand uniform, to take leave of the generals of his army, so deeply 
attached to him, he declared that he died without regret for the 
throne, but afflicted solely by the recollection that after all the 
trouble he had given himself he had made few men happy and many 
ungrateful. So he died with the comfortless feeling of total failure at 
his heart, when the whole sky was black around him, when all the 
years and labour of his life seemed wasted, and when ingratitude and 
hatred were the only spirits that appeared in hovering for his soul. 
All that he had so painfully constructed seemed to be dissolving, and 
the laws he had made of little more value than the ink expended 
on them. 

This was, however, fortunately a delusion. When Leopold the 
Second succeeded his brother he had indeed to allay the excited 
feeling of the empire by alterations of laws in some cases or by 
abolitions in others. He did away with the general seminaries, and 
restored the education of the clergy to the bishops. He also restored 
to the bishops, taking it from the district courts, the power of 
ordering Divine services, and promised that the Marriage Edict should 
be examined. He restored the old provincial constitutions, abolished 
certain unpopular punishments as well as the new scheme for taxation, 
and made other timely and prudent concessions. But these changes 
were really minor ones, and Joseph’s more important laws remained 
in their principles and most of them in their clauses valid for the 
future. The Edicts of Toleration were not repealed, nor was serfage 
re-established. The clergy did not receive again legal immunity, the 
convents remained abolished, processions prohibited, and papal bulls 
illegal. Many of Joseph’s reforms have survived to this day, and 
especially has his ecclesiastical policy borne lasting fruit. We, who 
from living later can better judge of his work and its success, may 
well place him in the foremost rank of those who have fought and 
fallen in the great war of human liberation, and may reflect, when 
we see the spirit of superstition against which he struggled still 
striving to insinuate its dominion over the minds and lives of men, 
that every journey taken diminishes the dangers of the road upon 
which he rushed so hopefully and valiantly. 
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Che Sinners Dell. 


From THE GERMAN OF WILHELM MULLER. 





Ir was a good bell founder 
At Breslau in the town, 

Alike in deed and counsel 
A master of renown. 


Of metal white and yellow 
He cast full many a bell, 
For churches and for chapels, 
The praise of God to tell. 


So full, so clear, so perfect, 
His good bells chim’d and toll’d, 
He love and faith commingled 
With metal in the mould. 


But of all bells he founded, 
The marvel and the crown, 

The Sinner’s Bell is foremost, 
At Breslau in the town. 


In Magd’len tower suspended, 
That masterpiece of art 

Back to its God hath summon’d 
Full many a roving heart. 


How toil’d the patient master 
To frame that work aright! 
How wrought his hands so active, 
To mould it, day and night! 


And now the hour is present 
That all is ready made; 
The metal mix’d and molten, 

The mould all firmly stay’d. 


Then call’d he his apprentice 
To watch the fire beside: 

“To thee, for few short moments, 
The furnace I confide. 
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“T will my body strengthen 
With one good draught of wine; 
That gives support and courage 
To work this task of mine. 


“But see thou heed, full mindful, 
The tap thou touch it not; 

Else is thy young life forfeit, 
Rash stripling, on the spot!” 


The boy stands by the furnace, 
And gazes at the glow, 

That seethes, and foams, and bubbles, 
Impatient forth to go: 


He hears the metal hissing, 

And longs, though trembling much 
Through every tingling finger, 

The fatal tap to touch, 


Now with his hand he feels it,— 
And he has turned it now! 
Then rushes to the master 
The trespass to ayvow. 


In terror and amazement, 
Scarce conscious of the deed, 

His master’s knees embracing, 
He will for pity plead. 


Scarce hears the wrathful master 
The first word of the boy, 

When frantic rage transports him 
The offender to destroy. 


His bright keen knife he plunges 
Full to the stripling’s heart! 

Then hastens to the furnace 
With wild and frenzied start. 


Perchance he yet may stay it— . 
That stream he yet may bind! 

But, no! the work is perfect; 
No drop is left behind! 
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Then speeds he round to view it; 
And sees, and will not see, 

The pure bell stand before him 
From flaw and blemish free. 
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The boy lies low and bleeding ; 
He knows his deed no more: 

O master, wrathful master, 
Thou smotest, sure, too sore! 


Before the court the master 
Confesses straight the deed. 

The judges know his fervour, - 
Their hearts for pity bleed ; 


But none will dare release him, 
For blood will still have blood. 

He hears his deathdoom spoken 
With calm unbending mood. 





And now to execution 
The sinner forth is led; 3 
But first, his doom to soften, ; i 
The last sad meal is spread. 
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“JT thank you,” cries the master, 
“My lieges kind and true; 
But ‘tis another kindness 
My heart would ask of you. 
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“Let me this once be suffer’d 
To hear the new-cast bell! 

I plann’d it, and would gladly 
Hear if it answers well.” 


The boon was quickly granted, 
Too slender to deny; 

The “Sinner’s Bell” was sounded 
As he went forth to die. 


we nO 


The master hears it tolling, 
So full, so pure, so clear! 
The tear his eye that blinded 

It was a joyful tear. 
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Then light beam’d from his glances 
That seemed of heaven to tell, 
And in that toll he welcom’d 
Far more than sound of bell. 


He yields his neck, right trustful, 
Beneath the headsman’s blow, 

His blood flows on -unsparing 
For that he caused to flow. 


Such was the work he moulded: 
The bell, of bells the crown, 
The bell of Magd’len tower 
At Breslau in the town. 


Since then at executions 

Is heard the Sinner’s Chime, 
Unless the use be alter’d 

In our newfangled time. 


Henry THOMPSON. 








Alerandre Dumas the Younger, 


By EVELYN JERROLD. 


WuEN in any Parisian circle the conversation touches upon the author 
of the ‘ Dame aux Camélias,’ there is always an ingenuous gentleman 
—when there is not a lady, which is rare—to rise and deliver himself 
of comforting things concerning M. Dumas, his estimability as a 
father of a family, his respectability as a householder, his thoroughly 
rangé character, humanised by the quiet halo of some early dissipation. 
Such things are of immense weight in the ordinary Parisian mind ; 
they confute all charges brought against a writer, and purify even to 
the inkin his pen. The frequency with which this method of defence 
is employed suggests that it is perhaps so exceptional for a fashionable 
French author to be exemplary in his private life that, when he 
happens to live purely, he may write as immorally as he likes. We 
remember how M. Albert Wolf recently came forward to tell us tri- 
umphantly that M. Belot is eminently domesticated, and has such an 
esteem for his family circle that he will not have a copy of his works 
in his house. The ‘Femme de Feu’ goes abroad, to other domestic 
circles. In the same way, M. Dumas has been extolled again and 
again. We have heard how he rises at six, and lights the household 
fires, is devoted to his children, Jeanine and Colette, studies laboriously, 
gives much in charity, and has retired to bed at ten for the last 
eighteen years. The portrait is sufficiently exact; Dumas’ early 
education was likely to result in such an after-life—just as the circles. 
he was most intimate with in youth were likely to suggest the literary 
system he afterwards formed. 

In some boyish verses now before us, Dumas fils represents himself 
somewhat extravagantly as keeping watch over the paternal life and 
reputation. But he soon abandoned the sentry-box ; and he had never 
any exceptional reason to be grateful to the father in whose behalf he 
professed to assume the part of guardian angel. A characteristic 
paragraph in that monument of egotism, vanity, and good-natured 
simplicity, ‘Mes Mémoires,’ thus records the birth of the younger 
Dumas: “On the 29th of July, 1824, just as the Duc de Mont- 
pensier came into the world, a Due de Chartres of my own was born 
to me in the Place des Italiens, Number One.” The facts were not 
quite so regal as this announcement implies. The newcomer had for 
mother a poor seamstress, for father a minor employé in the Chan- 
cellery of the Duc d’Orléans, in receipt of 1200 francs a year. The 
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child was illegitimate, the fruit of one of those fragile unions vaguely 
called Ziatsons in polite Parisian. The elder Dumas was not married 
conventionally until fifteen years after, when he espoused Ida Ferrier, 
an actress of the Gymnase. His son’s first years were thus lonely and 
even humiliating. He was sent to a school kept by Goubaut, the dra- 
matic author, who prepared some of Eugene Sue’s socialistic novels 
for the stage, and presided over his classes with the scenario of a 
vaudeville on his desk. The elder Dumas had produced nothing 
when his child was born; his first piece, ‘La Chasse et l’Amour,’ 
appearing in 1825, and his first volume of ‘ Nouvelles,’ in the following 
year. It was only in 1829-30 that ‘Henri III.’ was applauded by 
the Duc d’Orléans, who immediately made the author his librarian, and 
‘Christian’ made the Romantiques recognise that they had another 
adept in Alexandre Dumas. Still, for several years celebrity did not 
benefit Dumas fils, who languished nameless and neglected, paying 
fortnightly visits to his father, whom he called Monsieur Dumas. 
How keenly the schoolboy felt his position, he described many years 
after in the ‘ Affaire Clémenceau.’ A moody, siltnt lad, his father 
found him one day reading ‘ Emile,’ and asked, laughingly, what he 
could see in that? ‘I see that when a father will not give his name 
to his child, the only thing for the child to do is—to take it.” This 
kind of appeal was sure to touch Dumas’ heart, or his fancy. Thence- 
forth there was legally a Dumas the Younger. We are told that 
after this event, which occurred when the boy was fourteen, his nature 
changed—he became a Dumas veritably in vivacious wit and indomi- 
table animal spirits; shone at the College Bourbon, and carried off 
scores of those green paper wreaths with which the Minister of Public 
Instruction—printing a kiss on either cheek—still crowns successful 
students. Curious stories are current concerning the peculiar way in 
which the elder Dumas thought fit to celebrate these triumphs. The 
last festivity took place when young Dumas had finally completed his 
studies, and came home laden with prizes. It was given by Madame 
Mélanie Waldor—a notorious friend of the father; and at it assisted 
Gavarni, Félix Pyat, Christian, Méry, Félicien Lemer, Emmanuel 
Gonzalés, and others of the foremost ranks of literature. Dumas was 
then seventeen. He had already published some very mediocre verses 
in the ‘ Journal des Demoiselles ;’ and praised, petted, feasted by all his 
father’s innumerable friends, he based on those few stanzas a colossal 
arrogance, that occasionally broke out in somewhat ridiculous forms— 
as when at twenty, during the absurd literary quarrel of Jacquot 
(de Mirecourt) and the author of ‘Henri III.,’ he took upon him- 
self the task of defending his father — who was so well able to 
eo himself—by sending a challenge to the author of the obnoxious 
articles. 


A volume of juvenile poems, called ‘Péchés de Jeunesse,’ was pro- 
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duced when Dumas was only eighteen; but his first work of any 
importance—a few critics have said the most agreeable of all his works 
—was written during his voyage to Spain and Africa with his father, 
a journey conducted in almost princely fashion. The elder Dumas 
accompanied the Duc de Montpensier to Spain as historiographer of 
the Spanish wedding ceremonies, and subsequently proceeded to Africa 
in a Government frigate placed specially at his disposal. The histo- 
riographer was beginning to regard himself as a Republican, but, 
nevertheless, this royal favour was the subject of some fierce interpel- 
lations by the Left of the Chamber of Deputies. The book brought 
out by young Dumas, on his return in 1846, was the ‘ Aventures de 
quatre Femmes et d’un Perroquet ’—a series of joyous, racy boutades 
—suggestive of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ and the ‘ Three Musketeers.’ The 
story is whimsical ; it is composed of the adventures of two intended 
suicides, who meet with rope and revolver in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and recount their lives before putting their project into execution. 
But even thus early, the author appears to have vaguely conceived his 
later purpose of ‘déshabiller la Femme ; the three feminine catego- 
ries of ‘L’Homme-Femme’ are faintly foreshadowed in*these early 
types of sensual passion, domestic sentiment, and worldly caprice. 
This work—his literary wild oats—was the only concession the 
young Dumas made to the artistic code of the Great. He had lived 
too near the author of eight hundred volumes not to understand the 
real meaning of such a life and celebrity. He saw in his father the 
centre, the motive power of a gigantic literary machine, that threw off 
feuilletons by the score, that flooded theatres, press, and publishers, 
with reams of manuscript, and undertook any work—from a classic 
tragedy to a cookery book. He saw the enormous sums realised by 
this system squandered with a schoolboy’s carelessness—with the 
hasty prodigality of Jack ashore—lent to friends whose names the 
lender scarcely knew, thrown at creditors, dissipated in the purchase 
of yachts, newspapers, and Italian palazzi, which the purchaser would 
pawn again to pay his valet’s wages. He saw the most extraordinary 
literary popularity of this—perhaps of any—century, frittered away in 
futile causeries, in recipes for making bouillabaisse, and childishly 
minute autobiographical anecdotes—even as the 200,000 francs a 
year made by Dumas’ pen was frittered away in the realisation of 
Monte Christo’s fantastic palace at Naples. The younger Alexandre 
understood that there was not room in modern literature for two such 
feverish giants. He felt, moreover, that the reign of purely imagina- 
tive fiction was over—that Dumas pére was the last apostle of the 
“ Art for Art’s sake” doctrine; and that the dramatist must teach, or 
pretend to teach, and live the life of the teacher. Thenceforth, while 
the father continued his jovial, insouciant, thriftless vagabondage, the 
son stopped short, draped himself in the ‘professor’s gown, affirmed 
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himself as an “homme sérieux,” and in fifteen days, in an hotel at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, wrote the ‘ Dame aux Camélias.’ 

Whoever understands the worth of the word in France will see 
how “homme sérieux” describes the character, the talent, the system 
that have made Dumas fils famous—even beside Dumas pere. In that 
proverbially frivolous society that makes and unmakes literary reputa- 
tion in France, the “ homme sérieux” is king and autocrat. There is 
no place, no pinnacle above his reach. He will pass Victor Hugo in 
the race to the Academy—his classic Alexandrines will find readier 
publishers than le Conte de Lisle’s fervent poems, than Baudelaire’s 
marvellous songs of misery. In the country so many of usare accus- 
tomed to regard as the fatherland of all Bohemianism, of riotous wit 
and unlicensed genius—the nation that idolises a man for a bon mot, 
for one brilliant verse—the white cravat and domestic virtues of the 
notary are of ten times greater value, and exercise an incomparably 
weighter influence, than any number of Lanternes or Chatiments. 
The masses will laugh at Gautier’s paradoxical cynicism, Dumas pere’s 
gasconnades, Murger’s drolleries; they will give a Vallés or a Roche- 
fort a day’s renown ; but in the land of facile livers, and free and easy 
morals, to assume the pedagogic ferule is to surely obtain the literary 
sceptre. Beyle, a far more acute psychologist, a far more perfect 
master of style than Dunias, died almost unknown ; he had laid no claim 
to a mission. Charles de Bernard’s powerful studies, ‘Gerfaut, ‘Un 
Beaupere,’ &c., which contain the germs of every one of Dumas’ ideas 
and theses, are only familiar to the most lettered classes of England 
and France! He.had never cried, “Behold! I am about to analyse 
Woman and solve the sexual problem.” M. Dumas adopted a better 
system ; he knew his century, and he has succeeded. He knew that 
in France, in the France of the Second Empire above all, the greatest 
popularity was achieved by the offering of an ably disguised mediocrity 
of ideas to the unfailing sympathy of a public whose ruling ideas were 
of the same mediocre stamp. He knew that the new “classes diri- 
geantes” created by the proverbial twenty years of prosperity loved 
to be taken for profound thinkers eternally occupied with deep social 
problems, to be told they were improving their minds when they were 
merely amusing their senses—to applaud ‘ Theresa,’ and pretend the 
hand-claps were for the democratic muse of the Empire, rush to see the 
‘ Two-headed Nightingale,’ and be told they were studying anatomical 
phenomena. They had arranged to their own satisfaction that the 
Ceesarian era was one of original research, of moral and scientific, if 
not political progress. Their story-tellers were psychologists, their 
painters were philosophers; their poets did not sing, they dissected ; 
their musicians did not compose, they moralised. They decked their 
frivolity and their pruriency with a doctor’s cap; they gave to their 
amusements new names ending in an sm. Their talk was of theories 
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and schools; the theory of art exemplified by ‘Leda and the Swan,’ 
the scheol of Theresa and the ‘ Petit Ebéniste.’ The simple passion, 
the frank observation of other epochs, were food for children’s minds. 
They put Romanticists and Classicists alike aside. The Second 
Empire required a literature of its own—a literature that should 
depict it alone, and above human nature place Parisian nature—as the 
prefets a poigne, the hosts of Phrynes,a gagged press, and a corrupt 
Chamber had improved it. Society, the “ good society ” of the Second 
Empire, was a thing so curious, so cultivated, so unique of its kind, 
there could not be too many artists photographing it. And to give it 
its due, to picture it adequately, it was necessary to speak plainly, to 
say some unsavoury things, and pry into some unlovely corners. It 
was necessary to depict the unattractive character of Feydeau’s 
‘Fanny,’ to deal with the delicate ‘ Mari de la Danseuse,’ and exhibit 
& la Droz the ‘ Cahier bleu de Madame Cibot.’ One is not a chemist, 
one is not a photographer or a dissector, without handling some nau- 
seous substances: so society excused the filth—it was all in the cause 
of science. 

M. Dumas ji/s was certainly not an ordinary caterer to this sin- 
gular taste for pseudo-scientific fiction, and highly seasoned works 
that were supposed to be innocent because of their “purpose.” He 
controlled and partly created the taste. He must be set apart from 
his contemporaries because of the patience—scarcely the “ patience 
angélique du génie” that Balzac described—the ingenuity, and the 
subtlety with which he has succeeded in giving to his works as a 
whole a certain air of profundity that has deceived not a few critical 
minds, and assuredly impressed the vast majority of his ordinary readers. 
But to examine his work simply as that of a story-teller is to become 
convinced of the fact that he is in nearly every literary quality below 
at least eight or ten of his contemporaries, who have not had the 
slightest chance of sitting on Academical fauteuils. He has now pub- 
lished some twelve or fifteen novels and pamphlets, which have all 
gone through several editions, and are supposed to be almost crystal- 
lised into classics. But modern Paris, which worships Dumas ils, 
knows very little about his books. They are scarcely ever quoted. 
They have not given one saying to conversation, not one type to be 
cited. While d’Artagnan, Prudhomme, Gavroche, the chemist Homais 
in ‘Madame Bovary,’ even such types as Ponson du Terrail has put 
upon the scene, remain in the memory, and have incrusted themselves 
in the literary history of France, Dumas fils, the supreme philosophic 
master of fiction, has created but one character, the ‘ Dame aux Camé- 
lias.’ That, his first pseudo-philosophic essay, is incontestably superior 
to all the later efforts: it has sincerity, youthful verve, and a certain 
sentimental realism that was original enough at the epoch when the 
book appeared. Its faults were glaring, but they were faults of 
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exuberance which we should be relieved to find in the even mediocrity 
of the after volumes. M. Dumas never afterwards committed such a 
mistake as the painting of an absurd and repulsive scene like that of 
the exhumation in his first novel—a scene intended to be thoroughly 
natural and pathetic; but he has never equalled the simple brilliancy 
of the opening chapters. It is one of the few novels by Dumas in 
which we find any remarkable qualities of style; and even here we 
recognise the author of the ‘ Visite de Noces;’ content, proud to 
express solemnly a gross platitude in the most commonplace language 
—dreaming, doubtless, that therein resides the secret of pure realism. 
Here again at times we recognise the hybrid style of the ‘Idées de 
Madame Aubray ’-—composed of amalgamation of Mérimée, Stendhal, 
de Musset, and Dumas pere. After a tirade of Eugene Sue, a little of 
Paul Féval succeeds a little of Georges Sand, and even Paul de Kock 
has a not unimportant corner. This is doubly true of the novels that 
followed the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ in rapid succession: the ‘Roman 
d'une Femme,’ in 1848; ‘ Diane de Lys,’ in 1851; the ‘Dame aux 
Perles,’ in 1854; the ‘ Vie 4 Vingt Ans, in 1856. They are all 
sketches chiefly remarkable for a puerile placidity of execution: the 
language is realistic ; the characters, the situations, are as extravagant 
as those of ‘Monte Christo.’ The superhumanly perfect politician of 
the ‘Roman d’une Femme’ is like a personage conceived over the 
bread and butter of a young ladies’ boarding-school. Save that he is 
somewhat too pretentious, the lugubrious Saint-Ile might worthily 
take his place in a transpontine melodrama. Nor are the female 
characters undeniably real. They are all grandes dames; they are 
all supposed to be representative psychological problems; but it is 
difficult to elude the fact that the smell of the footlights is about 
them. They are theatrical queens, who drink porter and talk slang 
in the entr’actes. When a veritable grande dame inquired super- 
ciliously where the novelist had managed to study such noble dames, 
and Dumas answered, “At home,” it is difficult to believe that his 
wounded dignity did not get the better of his veracity. 

But there is, after all, a certain charm in these early works, as 
there is, doubtless, in all the first productions of a young and ardent 
talent that has not yet had time to grow unnatural. The pleasure of the 
author in telling his tale is communicative. The dialogues are rapid, 
simple, crisp, and sparkling ; they carry us gaily through many pages 
empty of character and incident. And in spite of the violation of that 
law of proportions which we may call literary perspective, in spite of the 
caricatures and the “stagey” air, we feel that there is some truth at 
the bottom of it all—truth and life and feeling. We have the autho- 
rity of Dumas pore for believing this. The confiding author of ‘Mes 
Mémoires’ loved before all to publish to the world his own escapades ; 
but, in default of such matter, he would not scruple to fall back upon 
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his friends, or, if possible, his son. ‘Mon Alexandre” is the hero of 
not a few of the piquant histories with which ‘Mes Mémoires’ are 
studded, and the paternal method of narration is not invariably unob- 
jectionable. There is a reminiscence, published in the ‘ Mousquetaire, 
Journal d’Alexandre Dumas,’ that informs us how the author of the 
‘Dame aux Camélias’ drew from the life. In fact, the elder Dumas 
belonged to an order of men who, so to say, “ wipe their eyes with 
the public.” It never struck him that the smallest details of his life 
could fail to interest the public. He tells with as much enjoyment, 
and in justice it should be added with as much picturesqueness, of 
the party of distinguished guests who assembled at the villa of 
Monte Christo on a Sunday morning to sit in judgment on a cat, 
which assisted by monkeys had eaten up the contents of an aviary, 
and was condemned to five years of penal servitude amongst the 
monkeys, as he does of the treasures and fortunes of the mysterious 
Monte Christo himself; and so long as he confines himself to such 
harmless domestic incidents, there is certainly no harm done to any 
one, and the smile raised by the great man’s childlike vanity is not 
likely to be an ill-humoured one. 

When, however, it comes to personal anecdotes and criticism, the 
matter assumes a different complexion, and the very brilliancy and 
raciness of style with which they are told only adds bitterness to 
the pain which they inflict. Many friends of Alexandre Dumas pore 
must have somewhat regretted the inexhaustible memory which en- 
abled him to store up every petty detail of conversation and character. 

It is perhaps‘ a pity that the son in some measure seems to have 
inherited nis father’s love for drawing from actual life. 

The more recent novels of Dumas fils show more abundantly the 
spirit of his plays. His style is improved—in correctness; it is 
studied— it is even laboured ; and the stories themselves—heretical as 
it may be to say so—are lame and insipid. They are all on the model 
of the ‘ Affaire Clémenceau ;’ they have all a thesis to sustain, though 
it is hard to discover what the thesis precisely is, and, if it be divined, 
harder to acknowledge the novelty or utility of the sustainment. 
Clémenceau is the illegitimate son of a milliner’s apprentice, and sent 
to a respectable school, where the accident of his birth is ridiculed ; 
he one day very naturally administers an “énorme coup de poing ” to 
one of his tormentors. This M. Dumas appears to regard as the first 
symptom of an innate and incurable ferocity. Clémenceau becomes a 
sculptor of talent, and in the very mixed and more or less respectable 
artistic society of Paris meets a beautiful girl flanked by an unprin- 
cipled mother. ‘The character, the reputation of the maternal manceuvrer 
would be easily detected by a schoolboy. Clémenceau detects nothing, 
but lends the woman money, with which she goes to Russia to specu- 
late on her daughter’s beauty. The speculation fails—at least matri- 
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monially ; but the mother and daughter have kept a pis-aller in Paris 
by the aid of alluring letters—cunningly devised models of deceit and 
infamy. Clémenceau, who has succeeded, marries Isa on her return, 
and shortly afterwards discovers that his wife is the mistress of a 
Russian prince. He wounds the prince ina duel, leaves his wife, but, 
thoroughly infatuated, returns, to find her deceiving him with his best 
friend. After pardoning again and again, he finally makes an appoint- 
ment with her and stabs her to the heart. This history was seriously 
discussed in the French press as a brilliant plea against the prejudice 
attached to illegitimacy ; a prejudice which, by the way, can scarcely 
be said to exist in France. It is in reality a rather tedious story of 
adultery, perversity, and insane infatuation, a chaos of conflicting pur- 
poses in which one seeks in vain for a dominant idea, for a plan at all 
superior to that of the most unphilosophical novelist, who writes 
professedly to amuse and interest his patrons of the circulating libra- 
ries. Its tirades are hors texte; nothing in any of the situations we 
have described points to any moral problem that has not been more 
ably exhausted elsewhere. But the book was written, published, and 
announced, with an imposing attitude—with. a grave flourish of 
trumpets ; and Dumas fils was so well established in his pulpit that 
it was accepted as something novel and profound by people who 
regarded Beyle as a mere master of paradox and Balzac a very over- 
rated story-teller. 

The Dumas of the ‘ Affaire Clémenceau’ is the Dumas of the come- 
dies we prohibit in London and make a point of going to see in Paris. 
He has lost the verve and vigour of his youth. The epigrams are not 
so sparkling, but they are much more bitter. The sentiment is gone, 
the enjoyment of the writer is felt no longer. There are evidences of 
laboured pretentiousness in nearly every speech; the author has a 
pose to keep up, and has dammed all the natural fountains of his intel- 
lect, his wit, and his gaiety, and striven to force an artificial stream of 
watery philosophy. ‘To advance more rapidly, he has dropped one of 
his native qualities at every step. Always in pursuance of a system, 
he has made light of gifts which were hereditary, and which he 
believed the paternal school had exhausted. He has striven to graft 
Lacordaire, Dupin, and Dupanloup on Eugéne Scribe—thrown away 
his cartridges in order to march to battle more easily. Certes, when 
Antony Beraud, the playwright, advised young Dumas to ‘turn his 
first successful novel into a comedy, he had an exact perception of the 
chief qualities of Dumas’ talent, which are eminently dramatic. It 
is impossible to read his earlier novels without hearing them spoken, 
as it were. Even ‘Sophie Printems, one of his minor and most 
wearisome romances, in which the majority of the characters are 
either insane or epileptic, is developed according to theatrical rules, 
and by the superiority of the dialogue and situations to those pseudo- 
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realistic descriptions and philosophic digressions in which Dumas even 
then delighted, indicates plainly a strong dramatic aptitude. When 
the Duc de Morny raised the Minister Léon Faucher’s interdiction 
(as the Prince Napoleon saved ‘ Diane de Lys’), and the ‘Dame aux 
Camélias’ was played for the first time in 1852, it was evident to the 
enthusiastic audience of the initial night that the French stage had 
acquired a new master. But it was also patent that the master 
required educating, required to learn refinement, the habit of observa- 
tion—on which he prided himself—and self-restraint. The piece did 
not give the full measure of his powers; but it proved a talent of 
which the author made subsequently little use—a talent in pathos. 
There is little of paradox, little of epigram, little of ‘ moral anatomy” 
in the piece. But it is supremely, invincibly touching. From a good 
deal of the Romantique fury of Antony, mingled with a little common- 
place sociology, the spectator disengages the one sympathetic figure of 
Dumas’ repertory—that of the penitent Magdalen. She is not unim- 
peachably real, she is not all flesh and blood—a very perceptible pro- 
portion of the gaseous vapour of the green-room enters into her 
composition ; but, nevertheless, she moves and melts as perhaps more 
improbable characters have done ; we remember her as we remember 
other figures of fiction, which, if they are not absolutely true, have just 
the dose of reality requisite to make the reader feel their friend. 
They are as the distortions of Currer Bell, which seize and hold one 
far more strongly than the pale photographs of Anthony Trollope. 
But M. Dumas fils must be judged apart from the ‘Dame aux 
Camélias.’ He has never returned to the simple and natural plan 
after which it was shaped. Directly he had obtained a hearing on the 
stage, he essayed to make the stage something between Lamennais’ 
pulpit and Girardin’s academical chair. It would seem that in that 
first burst of youthful passion—the ‘Dame aux Camélias’—he had 
expended all the spontaneity of his talent. Thenceforth he laboured, 
and succeeded chiefly in giving his labour a high-sounding name. He 
saw around him remnants of the Romantiques essaying, but vainly, to 
keep the Gothic bowl and dagger in fashion; he saw that the public 
he wrote for turned Hernani’s talk of fatality into opéra-bouffe scenes, 
and laughed loudly at Lucrezia Borgia’s “ Vous étes tous empoisonnés.” 
The time had come to resuscitate Scribe. But the resuscitated Scribe 
must be prepared for a society that saw through all the intrigues and 
trickeries of ‘Potemkin’ and the Verre d’eau. All the complicated 
puerilities, the Spanish intricacies, of Scribe’s theatre were not to the 
taste of a public that worked hard, felt premonitory symptoms of 
English spleen, and believed it took a deep interest in social economy. 
Dumas could give them amusing dialogues and stories that were 
ticketed “morally instructive.” Scribe’s pieces were Chinese puzzles: 
Dumas simplified them, gave them a vague air of papers read at a 
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social science congress, introduced some flashes of wit, and his public 
was satisfied. M. Dumas has written in one of his prefaces: “I have 
never been reduced to looking for my subjects; they come to me 
politely of their own free will, partly from egotism, and as naked 
children might come to a friend to be clothed and rendered presentable. 
I was, therefore, not looking for a subject, but studying one, when a 
real romance presented itself, with its facts, personages, incidents and 
characters in an order which needed no reversing, and so complete 
that I had only to do what the daguerreotype does in face of the object 
presented to it.” This is the fanfare sounded in every one of his 
works; the author is photographing. It may be doubted whether the 
objects on which he turns his lens are normal specimens of their class ; 
and at any rate the photographing process absolves him conveniently 
from a rule he has proved himself unable to obey—that of conceiving 
a plan before he writes. With the exception of the ‘ Demi-Monde’— 
an inferior work in other respects, though audacious enough to have 
conquered notoriety—we can scarcely point to one of the author's 
comedies that has a legitimate beginning, backbone, and conclusion. 
They are series of detached scenes united by the most artificial means. 
One of the chief characteristics that strikes the reader is the immensely 
important part played by steamers, railways, and diligences in all 
Dumas’ works. The tissue of intrigue is loose; the personages, dis- 
connected, tend to fall away from each other at every moment; they 
have no centre of gravity, and oscillate at random; all require the 
utmost resources of modern locomotion to explain and excuse their 
extraordinary movements. If Stephenson had not existed, there would 
have been no Dumas the younger. Some of his characters tranquilly 
perform voyages of three hundred miles in the space of three scenes. 
In detestation of the unities, the author forgets that a theatrical work 
must yet be an organic whole, developing itself according to its own 
laws, and not an arbitrary succession of marionette tableaux wherein 
the only law is the will of the wire-puller. The ‘ Fils Naturel, which 
was played for more than a hundred nights in 1858, and is generally 
held to be one of Dumas’ most equally sustained philosophic pieces, 
appears to us to present the best example of his spasmodic method. 
There are the subjects of some five or six comedies in these five acts. 
We discern dimly at first, in the opening scenes, that it was the 
author's intention to make Clara, the sinful yet estimable mother, the 
central figure of the story; but she is quickly consigned to the back- 
ground, and we become anxious to know what will happen between 
the father, de Boisceny, and the illegitimate son, Jacques. Again we 
are deceived; nothing happens, and we are thrown back on the 
supposition that all the dramatic interest resides in the question 
whether Jacques will be able to marry Hermine in spite of the stain 


of his birth. The piece is nearly concluded, but then we surmise the 
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real struggle of the story will begin. There is a final disappointment ; 
Hermine simply announces that she will marry Jacques in virtue of 
the Code Napoléon, Title V., Chapter I., which accords certain liberties 
to adult virgins. ‘There is nothing more in the piece; it has no plot, 
no central interest; it is a series of independent adventures, chiefly 
conceived apparently to introduce digressions on Ibrahim Pasha, the 
battle of Nesib, constitutional government, the Sultan Mahmoud, the 
Eastern Question, &c. It is presumable that the original idea of the 
author was that of the ‘ Affaire Clémenceau,’ the legal rehabilitation of 
bastardy ; but it is certainly not expressed very clearly by his plot, 
and his dialogues give equal prominence to the necessity of intervention 
in the East, of colonising Algeria, and of “crowning the imperial 
edifice” of freedom. All this might perhaps be pardoned by easy-going 
critics if any vein of comedy-character were discoverable in all the 
weary five acts. There are epigrams in plenty, but they would be as 
much in their place in the outer columns of cheap weekly newspapers 
as in a model social comedy. M. Dumas has come to the convenient 
conviction thateverybody is playing comedy characters without knowing 
it, that every trivial incident of everyday life is essentially comic; for 
him there is pure comedy in the technical jargon of stockbrokers, in 
butchers’ and bakers’ bills, in a domestic review of linen drawers and 
wardrobe shelves. The famous examination conducted by Durieu 
in the ‘Question d’Argent’ springs from this conviction, and such 
humorous points as these: The laundress has forgotten to bring back 
one of M. Darieu’s handkerchiefs; the under-waistcoat is not his, this 
is twilled cotton, he wears flannel, &c., elicited Homeric laughter from 
the admirers of realistic comedy. Everything became a “point” in 
their sight; the fact that M. Durieu had ordered a new pair of boots, 
and was about to have the lining of his coat renewed. The Dumas 
verve, about which so much has been said, is very often not much 
higher than this puerile realism. It is of the kind that Ravel can best 
express, and consists in trivial untranslatable colloquialism like this 
uttered by Aristide in the ‘ Fils Naturel’: ‘Old Fressard has counted 
me out 40,000 francs; who would have thought it? Est-ce assez vicieux 
la teinturerie?” And again, the same personage says of the poetical 
passion of his youth: “ We used to go in for heavy poetry in the 
evening—Lord Byron by the pound;” and of his wife, whose charms 
are redundant, “ Quand on aime une femme, plus il y en a, mieux ga 
vaut.” The witticisms of the ‘ Belle Hélene’ and ‘ Barbe Bleue’ are 
polished gems in comparison with these. 

But the most irritating faults of M. Dumas’ comedies are those 
which spring from his assumption of the moralist’s functions—the 
didactic tirades and commonplace dissertations which suggest the 
candour of the schoolboy who has just read ‘Emile’ and thinks he alone 
has discovered the necessity of social reform. Indeed, M. Dumas— 
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whose erudition is not very vast—has been so praised and pampered 
by a public that reads nothing save the evening papers and the Bourse 
quotations, that in all probability he has grown oblivious of the 
‘Encyclopédie, Diderot, and Rousseau, and recapitulates their proverbial 
arguments with thorough earnestness and good faith. He has re- 
trodden the avenues of time to that golden age of poetry when common- 
places were not, and every truth was in its first edition. A Realist 
born of a Romantique, a disciple of Mérimée and Stendhal, he will 
inform us gravely that man is strengthened by adversity, that the 
greatest happiness is found in doing good; that secret poverty exists, 
and the best charity is that which discovers and succours it. He 
indulges in sententious tirades that have the air of being selected from 
among the maxims of the Eton Grammar. Jean Giraud’s panegyric 
of money would be considered antediluvian in its simplicity by 
Pope or Boileau. “Whither hurries that population pressing in the 
highways? Why those shops, those railways, those factories, those 
museums?” M. de Cayolle rises to respond, as naturally and with 
the same striking originality: ‘“ We owe it all to the modern thirst for 
gold.” And then succeeds the list of all great men who have risen 
from poverty: “Franklin, who began life as a journeyman printer ; 
Shakspeare, who held horses at the door of the theatre he was after- 
wards to immortalise; Macchiavelli, who was the secretary of the Flo- 
rentine Republic, with a salary of fifteen drachmas a month; Raphael, 
son of the dauber d’Urbino; Jean Jacques, who had been a registrar's 
clerk, and did not dine every day ; Fulton, who was a painter's brush- 
washer—then a working mechanic—and who yet gave us steam power.” 
All the popular examples of Mangnall’s ‘ Questions’ and Mr. Smiles’ 
series for boyhood are passed religiously in review, to imprint upon 
the bourgeois whom Haussmann, Mirés, and Morny had enriched, that 
the parvenu was not necessarily ignoble. M. de Cayolle will even 
explain the nature of a promissory note, and exhibit profound learning 
on the subject of the transmission of money in pre-banking days. 
The characters who vouchsafe these crumbs of elementary instruction 
are cast in the artistic mould that yields the sexless figures of Noah 
and his family in the painted Arks of our childhood. Thus Jean 
Giraud, the typical parvenu, betrays his origin by such ingenious 
blunders as offering jewels to a young girl after speaking to her twice, 
and presenting a country house to a grande dame to whom he has just 
been introduced. He says: “ Louis the Thirteenth, ason of Louis the 
Fifteenth, I remember ;” and that subtle trait of ignorance passes as 
one of the author’s greatest efforts in character-painting. 

It may be here asked, In what does M. Dumas’ real originality 
consist? He has not invented one type; the social strata he is said 
to have discovered have been exploited by Balzac, De Bernard, and 
many others; the social problems he poses are threadbare ; his style 
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is a composite. But after studying his works attentively, we arrive 
at a singularity wholly unexpected in the son of Dumas pere and the 
biographer of the modern Magdalen. The reputed painter of formi- 
dable passion, of riotous vice, of all the unholy impulses of civilised 
man, has invented a drama which may be called the drama of logic 
—of law and positivism. After the two youthful essays in which he 
dealt indulgently, tenderly even, with sinners, M. Dumas renounced 
passion as a dramatic force. He is thenceforth a dramatic logician 
and mathematician ; concluding a long series of stage demonstrations 
in the manner of his ‘Idées de Madame Aubray,’ with the dainty 
poignard and Tue-la! of the ‘Homme-Femme,’ and the improved 
chassepot of the ‘ Femme de Claude.’ It would be a startling expe- 
riment for the admirers of M. Dumas as the painter of illicit passion 
to reperuse his plays carefully with ears shut to the noise made about 
his name. They would discover that passion is one of the most in- 
significant mobiles he employs; that it holds a secondary or tertiary 
rank, and is invariably weakly expressed and described. His dramas 
proceed geometrically ; they are series of alternate reasonings that 
reach an end as fatally and regularly as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. In this M. Dumas is undoubtedly original. For the first time 
the stage possesses an author who is wholly occupied in deducing con- 
clusions, and from a methodical combination of lines evolving rectan- 
gular personages, who are bloodless as a paragraph of Euclid. They 
demonstrate a sentiment by A plus B, and neither feel it nor make it 
felt. This peculiar system enables its inventor to elude many of the 
difficulties affronted by less positive artists. for them there would 
have been a certain difficulty in painting, as in the ‘ Demi-Monde,’ a 
young girl who has been preserved from the surrounding contagion of 
vice by her instinctive horror and innate purity. M. Dumas’ system 
levels the obstacle summarily ; he makes her reason, that the ordinary 
fate of fallen women is misery, and resolve logically to be virtuous. 
He will ignore the most obvious natural feelings in his eagerness to 
reach the dramatic q. e. d. when the curtain falls. At the first meeting 
of Henriette and Jacques in the ‘Fils Naturel,’ he will make the 
former begin a full confession of sin with the cool phrase, “You 
have heard, Monsieur, of certain situations brought about by a hus- 
band’s indifference and a wife’s idleness ;"—and there is a somewhat 
analogous scene in the ‘Ami des Femmes.’ M. Dumas suppresses all 
moral transitions, and recognises no half-light in human nature. Had 
he written ‘ Othello,’ Iago would have been explicit in the first scene, 
and the Moor would have executed Tue-la! inthe second. His cha- 
racters never proceed discreetly, timidly. There is‘no hesitation in 
any of his situations; the personages move with the rectitude, the 
suddenness and completeness of automata. In the opening scenes of 
the ‘ Visite de Noces,’ the husband, who has brought his bride to the 
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house of his discarded mistress, utters the inevitable homily of Dumas’ 
domestic characters, “Choisir dans n'importe quelle classe une bonne fille 
franche et saine, l’aimer de toute son ime et de toutes ses forces, en 
faire une compagne pure et une mére féconde, travailler pour élever 
ses enfants et leur laisser en mourant l’exemple de sa vie; voila la 
vérité. Le reste n’est qu’erreur, crime ou folie.” The bridegroom’s 
friend responds with praise of more illicit joys. It appears the mistress 
has been unfaithful, and straightway the réles are abruptly reversed— 
without hesitation, without transition, the husband turns his back on 
his bride, and the bachelor friend nurses the baby! And this studied 
brusquerie is one of the reasons why Dumas fils seldom fatigues in 
spite of his digressions and dissertations. The Parisian public of 
1875 has no time to listen to any gradual development of character ; 
the dialogue it prefers is telegraphic; its line of beauty is that which 
joins two points the soonest. It hungers for facts, and refuses senti- 
ments and ideas: ideas disturb and sentiments soften—and the bour- 
geoiste of the Empire finds its greatest profit in remaining serene and 
hard. Closely allied with this dramatic geometry is the legal spirit 
that constitutes one of Dumas’ peculiar characteristics. With the 
prudent and implacable egotists he deifies, it is natural that the Code 
Napoléon should be the only Book of Law. In the world Dumas 
depicts the Code is the only palpable force, creating, defining, pro- 
tecting, or paralysing all interests, and from it springs all comedy 
and drama. Every reader must have noticed Dumas’ excessive use of 
legal artifices and phrases, his exact definitions of the cas de flagrant 
délit, the way in which he will make his base-born hero refuse the title 
bitard, and insist upon the formal legal term fils naturel. It is 
curious to compare the boisterous, blustering, melodramatic Antony of 
1830 with the calculating diplomatist Jacques Sternay of 1860. The 
one blasphemes heaven and earth like a socialistic Titan and Stentor ; 
the other accepts calmly and coolly the very comfortable position 
assigned to him by the Code. One saves his love from death; the 
other saves only her bouquet. One assassinates Adéle in a tempestuous 
fury ; the other marries Hermine, who loves her parents up to the 
limits of Art. 152,and her husband up to those of Art. 306. Dumas’ 
works breathe no moral fervour, no religious conviction. They breathe 
the fear of the gendarme, the feeling that vice is only to be avoided 
because it leads to the cowr d'assises. All his characters stand firmly 
on their legal rights; no passion of scorn, of love, or anger makes 
them forget the number of the Article, the date of the decree that 
allows them to marry their love, repudiate their wife, or slay their 
rival. “Monsieur,” the Count says to Paul Aubry, “it may be that 
society is badly constituted, and that it is in your interest to repair 
the errors; it may be that people were wrong to marry Madame and 
myself—all that is possible. But what I know is, that I am Madame’s 
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husband ; that I love her, that I intend to keep her, and that nothing 
in the world can prevent me, because she is my wife.” Antony’s 
jealous ravings sound like echoes from the middle ages beside this 
calm survey of the relative position of paramour and husband—this 
invocation of the gendarme as guardian angel of the household 
honour. Duval’s quiet reasoning with Marguerite Gauthier is another 
example of the lawyer-like way in which M. Dumas deals with human 
passion: “ My dear, society will have it, you can do nothing against 
the world; I ask you an uncommon sacrifice—but you are inevitably 
forced to make it.” And the representative of virtue interrupts his 
lengthy exposition of the legal claims of society with an occasional 
exclamation ; “ Poor girl, how she must suffer!” and then tranquilly 
continues to unfold his brief. 

After what has been said in the preceding pages, the moral mission 
assumed by M. Dumas in his more recent comedies need scarcely be 
seriously considered. He wrote in the preface of ‘ L’Ami des Femmes,’ 
“Tl n’y a pas de pieces immorales; il n’y a pas de pieces indécentes ; 
il n’y a pas de pieces dégotitantes—il n’y a que des pieces malfaites.” 
In the last category he admits we should place many of his pieces 
for purely artistic reasons; but we admit the existence of the former 
classes—the pieces immorales, indécentes et dégotitantes, and there- 
unto such comedies as ‘ L’Ami des Femmes, ‘Le Demi-Monde, ‘ La 
Princesse Georges,’ ‘ Visite de Noces,’ and ‘ Monsieur Alphonse,’ should 
assuredly be referred. There are several scenes in the last two pieces 
which are veritably indecent and repulsive; and all we have named, 
dealing as they do exclusively with impure subjects—not to instruct 
nor with any reformative purpose capable of demonstration—are im- 
moral. M. Dumas is continually affirming the contrary, of course. 
In his most recent utterance, his speech before the Academy, we 
find the following passages relating to the typical Magdalen: “This 
woman, fallen, culpable, penitent, rebellious, dangerous, who excites as 
justly pity in one as anger in another, according to her repentance or 
persistence, is still in a new form Woman—that is to say, the very 
soul of theatrical art—woman struggling between the temptations of 
surrounding wealth and the counsels of misery which oppresses her. 
It is a terrible struggle, not only of passion against duty, but of 
honour against ignorance and hunger. Herein is a poignant drama, 
which may end in the triumph of virtue—for which one cannot have 
too much admiration ; but in which there is also the possibility of a 
fall—which no one can forbid us to commiserate, since we have done 
nothing to prevent it. In fine, here is a problem which society has 
not yet been able to solve, and before which philosophers, legis- 
lators, economists, draw back. terrified and impotent. Enterprising 
authors, who believe that the theatre should not only give lessons 
which may render it moral, but also furnish information which may 
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render it practically useful, have taken hold of this new question, and 
discussed it before the public, saying: ‘‘ Be not too severe, there is 
great misfortune in this; be not too careless, there is also a great 
danger.” Accordingly, that most enterprising author, M. Dumas fils, 
has presented the “new question” in every phase, analysed and also 
solved it several ways—and still we are yet asking what he would do 
with it. The question is not new, and we might pardon him for not 
having found an unpublished evil; but we may legitimately complain 
that a theatrical doctor, whose skill has been celebrated with such 
shrill peans of praise, has not discovered one remedy. He will quote 
a sermon preached at the Tuileries in the ‘ Idées de Madame Aubray,’ 
and make that politico-religious lady persuade her son to espouse a 
girl who has been carrying, through five acts, the fruit of an illicit 
connection that had not the excuse of love. But then this moral— 
if moral there be—is diametrically opposed to that of M. Duval, who 
demonstrates that Marguerite’s sincere repentance, innate refinement, 
and loving devotion, are nothing against the social law which ostra- 
cises fallen women. Nor can the moral of the ‘Femme de Claude,’ 
‘ L’Homme-F'emme,’ and the ‘ Visite de Noces,’ be reconciled with it 
or with each other. The two first command vigorous severity ; the 
latter appears to plead the cause of the mistress against the wife— 
just as the ‘ Fils Naturel’ and ‘ Affaire Clémenceau’ plead against the 
conclusions of the ‘ Dame aux Camélias.’ And yet M. Dumas is held 
to have solved a new problem, to have advanced novel truths, and 
made the stage serve as a tribune where social causes are presented 
and discussed. Until he has explained what are the dominant pur- 
poses in his chaos of good intentions, which articles of the code, which 
social injustice he has veritably aimed at, a certain small but not un- 
reasoning section of the public will be forced to the conclusion that he 
uses the code and social errors simply for the dramatic opportunities 
they offer—simply to interest and occasionally shock—even like a 
Paul Féval or Xavier de Montépin. When he professes to teach 
higher things than these, he should remember the rows of brazen and 
bediamonded Messalinas that invariably assist at the first performance 
of his pieces, all eager to make it appear that they are the heroines of 
the story. When he professes to have inaugurated a purely regene- 
rative school of dramatists, he should observe the society in which he 
has been popular from 1850 to the present day, and examine the 
results of his teaching, inquire whether the literature that boasts a 
Belot, Feydeau, Quatrelles, is much more “ improving” than that of the 
old Antony period ; whether social scandals were less frequent under 
the Second Empire than during the bourgeois reign; whether, in 
short, those classes in which Dumas has been petted and powerful for 
so long have been morally benetited by his sermons. The Bois on a 
race day, the Boulevards, lamp-lit and crowded, will answer the ques- 
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tion; and the stage on which the ‘ Dame aux Camélias’ was prohi- 
bited twenty years ago, and which now unblushingly admits a ‘ Femme 
de Feu,’ will furnish an additional conclusive response. We are told 
that M. Dumas gives consultations on breaches of the marriage con- 
tract, and is confessor to a number of frail ladies who send him one 
hundred letters a week. This should show him how his lessons in 
“moral anatomy” have taken effect. But, on the other hand, he has 
won the friendship of Mgr. Dupanloup, who deigns to criticise his 
prefaces, and he is a member of the Academy; and that may teach 
him that a moral charlatan trading on unclean curiosity, under the 
cloak of an evangelist, can now and then afford to shrug his shoulders 
at the crities who contemn him and pity his disciples. 
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Our Longings. 


TuerE is Something beyond—Something beyond— 
But where is it hiding, that vague fair dream? 
Always above us, always beyond us, 
A beacon as bright as the sun’s glad beam. 


Alas! how oft we try to grasp it, 
And our eager hands are outstretched in vain! 
But our yearning eyes gaze always upwards, 
Striving so weakly our purpose to gain. 


How grand it seems in our expectation— 

That unknown Something so veiled from our sight! 
How bitter our ery of blind displeasure 

Against the just God who ordains all right! 


But harder, far harder, the painful wisdom 
(For it comes at last after weary years), - 

When the longed-for Something is in our grasp, 
So faded and poor midst our bitter tears. 


Tears—when we find our idol shattered, 
Or our cherished hope as a thing of air; 
Knowing that years have been spent in longing 
For something unworthy of love or care. 


Then is the hour when the heart is riven— 
Then is the time when the blinding tears fall; 

To know that what we have loved is worthless— 
Oh, that is the cruellest pain of all! 





Cherry Ripe!” 


By tHe Avutsor oF ‘Comin’ THRO’ THE RYE.’ 


Cuarter XLI. 


“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.” 


Art Mr. La Mert’s club, the name of which Adam discovered by means 
of an old Army List, he was so fortunate as to be able to obtain that 
gentleman’s present address. A heavy bribe had somewhat to say to 
his good luck, also the chance that he had addressed his inquiries to 
the only person there who could have answered them ; nevertheless a 
fierce throb of satisfaction at this first slight victory over circum- 


stances stirred in his veins as he sped, as fast as horse’s feet would 
carry him, along the way that he had but newly come. For, on look- 
ing down at the direction with which the man had furnished him, 
it had something surprised him to find that it was a place but two 
miles distant from Lilytown. So his wife’s lover had been living 
almost at her gates all this time, probably ever since her marriage, 
and doubtless she knew it, therefore manifested no surprise whatever 
on the occasion of meeting him with Flora in Bushey Park. It 
had been for him, then, and not for Muriel, that she had refused to 
leave Rosemary and stayed on there alone; it was that she might 
have opportunities of meeting this man at her leisure that she had 
been so anxious for her husband to depart for the Highlands; it 
had been from fear of the knowledge being communicated to him 
that she had kept the fact of his neighbourhood a secret from even 
Prue; and it had been the knowledge of his own speedy return that 
had caused the guilty pair to hasten the arrangements for their flight 
and carry them out on the very eve of his arrival. 

He did not expect to find them there—he knew that it was the very 
last thing likely or possible—but he hoped to get a trace, a clue, that 
might enable him to commence his pursuit of them in the right 
direction. 

It was close upon midnight when he arrived at one of those low 


picturesque cottages by the river that seem peculiar to the banks of 
the Thames. 
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Not a light was visible in the windows—the household, if any, had 
evidently retired to rest; repeated and loud knocking, however, pre- 
sently drew forth a sleepy and reluctant personage, half-dressed, who 

owned to being the coachman, while his wife, who followed at her 

leisure, was plainly enough the cook. 

Was Mr. La Mert at home ? 

No, he was not. Master had left the preceding day, or rather 
night, and they didn’t know at all when to expect him back. 

He (the coachman) had driven his master to Lilytown the preceding 
evening ? 

Certainly, it was his duty to drive Mr. La Mert when he used his 
carriage, which wasn’t once in three months. 

Where had he driven him after going to Lilytown ? 

That was is business. (Hesitation, consequent on a meeting 
of palms.) Well, master hadn’t give no orders to him to hold his 
tongue, and there wasn’t much to tell. After taking up a young 
lady at Rosemary, he’d drove to Brentford Station, and then he got 
his orders to go home, which he did. Mr. Coles, Mr. La Mert’s 
man, had accompanied them as far as Brentford, and had returned 
with himself, home. 

Mr. Montrose would like to see Mr. Coles? This somewhat 
doubtfully ; he (the coachman) would do his best, but Mr. Coles did 
not like being disturbed, and he was not in the best of tempers— 
and would Mr. Montrose come in and wait while he went upstairs ? 

No, Mr. Montrose would not wait within, but stood without, appa- 
rently as patient as the steaming horse, or the driver who, with arms 
folded on the top of his hansom, slept with one eye and one ear open. 

It was a long while before Mr. Coles appeared, elegantly arrayed, 
his whole manner and air indicative of immense disgust at being 
disturbed at his slumbers at such an hour. 

He was not without an inkling of the state of the case, but whereas 
in all previous affairs of the kind his master had treated him with a 
certain contemptuous confidence, leaving all minor details to him for 
arrangement, in this instance the confidential servant was as much in 
the dark as everybody else, and he resented the lack of information 
very keenly. For the first time during the ten years he had served 
Mr. La Mert, that gentleman had elected to manage his own affairs, 
absolutely to depart on a journey without him, and the vanity and 
the heart of Mr. Coles were alike insulted and wounded. 

_No need to tell him that another outraged husband stood before 
him ; he had seen a good many first and last, and he knew the manner, 
the look, even the voice, by heart. Nevertheless, no such knowledge 
betrayed itself in his bearing as he replied to Adam's questions. 

He could give no further information than the coachman had done. 
Luggage? His master had taken none. And then, utterly bafiled, 
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Adam had asked himself, Were they all in a conspiracy to deceive him, 
and did they withhold from him some knowledge that would make of 
his vengeance a sure and swift certainty, instead of leaving him, 
blindly groping hither and thither, a giant bound by withies, the 
forces that should hew down and destroy poured out like water in the 
utter negation of impotent helplessness ? 

No; these people were speaking truth. Was it likely that their 
master would wilfully set the seeker on his track? But as he drove 
rapidly away, he asked himself, with clenched hand, all gashed and 
bleeding with the force with which it struck the iron before him, what 
should be his next step in this thing. He must think, he must plot, 
he must contrive, when he was conscious of but*one raging thirst, of 
but one headlong impulse, the thirst to slay, the madness to overtake, 
the crying requisition of body and soul that he should come face to 
face with this man, who had taken his hand in friendship, who in the 
sight of God had vowed the blackest, most damnable lie that liar 
ever took between his lips; to find him now, with this wicked delirium 
strong upon him, with hand, heart, purpose, all willing and set to the 
same deed . . . . not later, when they had cooled by reflection or 
aged by time, but now, 

He lifted his bleak face to heaven and cried aloud that this craving 
of his heart was good and righteous in God’s eyes, and that he would 
not dare lift his head again among his fellows if this thing came to his 
hand and he refrained from it—refrained from crushing the breath 
out of this man accursed, whose life had been the scythe before which 
fell the sweetest, fairest flowers of youth and innocence, who existed 
but to destroy, to pollute, and to deface, knowing neither ruth nor 
pity, but even defying all instincts of nature in his pursuit of the 
object of his passion; for might not the heart of a devil, thought 
Adam, have been satisfied with the ruin of the one sister without 
accomplishing that of the other young life also ? 

The morning was early yet when he reached Scotland Yard, 
and placed in the hands of the authorities such information as might 
lead to the tracing of the steps of the missing pair. 

Having communicated all that was necessary, and given a written 
description of the personal appearance of both lady and gentleman, he 
proceeded to ask a few questions. 

When might news of them be expected? What would be the 
likeliest place in which to seek them—in the Continent or beyond ? 

And then his hand had involuntarily closed, and the inspector 
looking up keenly at this calm young man, whose flaming eyes 
seemed the only living thing about him, decided that this was the 
husband, not the brother, as he had at first supposed, judging by the 
age given of the young lady. 

“'They have had time to get out of the country,” said the inspector ; 
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“in all probability they have safely reached the Continent, but by 
noon to-day (since your instructions are so liberal) inquiry will be on 
their track ; and looking to the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
youth of the lady, the fact that they are without luggage, and one or 
two minor things you have mentioned, I should say that we shall in 
all probability have news of some kind for you to-morrow. Your 
present address ?” 

“TI leave England to-morrow morning,” said Adam, “to pursue 
this search myself. You will send any information you may acquire 
to me wherever I may be.” 

“You actually meditate such a wild-goose chase ?” said the inspec- 
tor calmly; “then let me tell you, sir, that you err. You can do 
nothing. You run a strong chance of missing valuable information 
that might enable you to overtake them, and you have about as much 
chance of finding them as if, to use a homely comparison, you looked 
for a needle in a bundle of hay. If you will remain close by, 
within almost instant reach of news, you will then have some reason- 
able chance of success. ‘There is absolutely nothing for you to do 
but to wait.” 

To wait! To sit calmly down, for days, perhaps weeks, with this 
lust of hatred burning out his heart, this undying hunger eating 
his life away, to wait... . while they two went their way, un- 
hindered, unlet.... He stood perfectly still, a short swift 
battle between passion and reason going forward in his mind ; then his 
clenched hand relaxed, his bent brows straightened. 

“1 will wait,” he said simply; and nothing proved the gigantic 
strength of this man more than those three little words, that with his 
blood boiling within him, each muscle, nerve, and vein strung to 
extremest tension of action, he could elect to calmly sit down— 
and wait. 

To wait, until a messenger should come to him, when he would 
rise up and go his way, and do that which he had set to his own 
right hand, neither hasting nor faltering, but knowing what would be 
at the end of his journey, and—prepared. 

* * * * 

All that day he sat alone in his deserted house, and none came to 
or disturbed him, for none durst, until night fell, and brought to him 
—Colin. 

What comfort could this poor fellow offer, what words of healing 
could he speak, to a man who uttered no railings against heaven, 
spoke no word of complaint, but just sat grimly waiting there until 
the summons should come that would take him straight to the 
presence of his wife’s destroyer ? 

The simple words of love and sorrow that he had been about to 
speak died upon his lips; in the intensity of this man’s absorption he 
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felt himself blotted out and swept aside, and the presumption of 
those little souls who are abashed at nothing not being his, he was 
fain to stand silent, though perhaps that unspoken lagnuage of love 
that can convey itself without words unconsciously reached and 
soothed the lonely, stricken heart of the silent watcher. 

Importuned and wearied by Flora to take her away, out of all this 
wretchedness and discomfort, for the breath of tragedy sickened her 
small soul, and she was really afraid of what Adam might do in his 
haste, she carried her point so far that on the next morning but one the 
Dundases set out for Glen-luce. 

‘“‘ For God's sake,” Adam had said when his hand met Colin’s in a 
farewell grasp, “keep my father away—and don’t come back, old 
fellow ; you can’t help me now, no one can do any good ”—then the two 
men had looked hard in each other’s faces, as not knowing how long a 
farewell they might be taking of each other, and Adam was left in 
unbroken silence till the end. 

At intervals food was brought and set before him; it remained for 
the most part untouched, but now and again he took and ate sparingly, 
as one who knows that all his strength will be required in the days 
that are coming. 

Prue ventured not into his presence, the weight of his unspoken 
condemnation lay heavy upon her; yet keener even than this was her 
sense of personal loss, and like a lionness robbed of her whelps she 
wandered up and down the house and garden, resting neither by night 
nor day, fiercely longing to set out in search of her mistress, yet held 
inert by the same inexorable necessity that rendered her master 
powerless, looking out with eyes weary with watching for the letter 
or message that her little mistress had promised with her parting 
words to send. 

It seemed to be the girl’s unhappy lot to age and wither all those 
that loved her best, and this poor faithful serving-woman lost all her 
comely look of second youth, and grew quite grey and middle-aged, in 
the days that followed immediately on Mignon’s departure. 

All through the long hours of the day and night sat the master, 
moving neither hand nor foot, and waited and endured. 

There are men who, when a great calamity overtakes them, are able in 
a measure to pass it off in philippics against fate, in fury against the 
cause of their punishment, in loud-voiced floods of lamentation, that 
washes away a large portion of the burden imposed upon them ; there 
are others who make no effort to shift or remove it, who, whether it 
crush them or no, accept it in all its utter dead weight, and, sitting 
passively down, endure it. And even as there are men that in their 
hour of supreme agony are capable of receiving comfort and support 
from the hand of a friend, so there are others, the mighty of heart 
and strong of_will,"who, when God’s hand lies heavy upon them, are 
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absolutely alone ; in whose intense isolation of soul no man or woman 
can enter, and to whom the combined sympathy and love of the people 
they value most on earth is idle and worthless as the breath of 
summer wind that caresses the summit of a lofty rock. 

It was with Adam as with these latter: a curse had fallen upon him 
from heaven, he desired the help of no man to enable him to bear it; 
fall front he sat down with his ruin and disgrace, and abated no jot 
of its magnitude to his conscience. 

It has been said that “ Personality, as the universal characteristic 
of man, advances to the phenomenal in the form of individuality.” 
Now individuality is prone to get its owner into trouble, since the 
laws of human nature forbid the exaggeration of any of its charac- 
teristics without incurring the penalty of danger. 

Thus Adam’s dogged determination, that in its higher form is 
strength of mind, in its lower profound and wrong-headed obstinacy, 
was, backed by his intense individuality, likely to hurry him into the 
error of arrogating to himself the sole right of the Creator, and of 
charging his soul with the sin of bloodshed. 

A weaker man had been cowed by his punishment; this one rose 
above and mastered it, nor reckoned his life over because he had 
gotten a bad blow ; rather he dared to look forward to the time when, 
his vengeance taken, he would map his future out and do good work 
in it, finding in the fruits of ambition that which had been denied to 
him by love. 

So he thought in his ignorance, not knowing that as yet between 
him and his calamity was reared a high wall, that one breath of 
human pity, one touch of nature sweeping across his soul, should 
cause to fall in ruins about him. For the shame of this thing that 
had befallen him had not come home to him; the intense creeping 
shame of body even more than of mind that is that man’s portion 
whose wife has dishonoured him in the flesh had not once run like 
madness through his veins; hitherto, indeed, he had not once thought 
of the woman who had betrayed him. 

He had spoken of her, he had provided against her, had acknow- 
ledged her existence to himself by so doing, but she had not once 
been consciously present to his mind or eyes. 

As an incarnate wrong, as an embodiment of shame, she found 
part in his outlook; but as the living, breathing, winsome maiden 
whom he had loved and married, he knew her not, nor would she 
ever again be before him in the old familiar guise until the death-throes 
of his love for her were upon him, until he took his last gaze 
upon her e’er closing the coffin-lid of memory upon her for ever. 

About the middle of the third day, the purely physical hunger 
to overtake Philip La Mert that had devoured him departed, his 
eyes were no longer dim with blood and passion, his pulses beat more 
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slowly, and in his veins the liquid fire slackened, and grew chill; yet now 
that the fever had left him, that he was able to regard things with 
the eyes of reason, his judgment deliberately ratified the decision at 
which his heart had arrived. And if the immediate passionate desire 
for his enemy’s life had grown fainter, less urgent, it was but the 
liquid metal transformed into a hard resisting mass, even more 
terrible than the other in its solid strength. 

If his landscape no longer contained out of all the world but two 
figures, Philip La Mert’s and his own; if he were able to look ahead 
and see aught but the one picture stamped upon his brain, of they 
two face to face, with death for the portion of the one or the other, it 
was not because the picture was any the less sufficiently present to his 
mind, but because, now that light was returning to his eyes, he was 
able consecutively to ¢hink, and thought entailed the starting forward 
to those shadows of which he had been dimly conscious into vivid and 
hateful life. 

At the same time he began to observe outward things, recognised 
the familiar faces of his books—familiar yet surely absent from his 
sight for a very long while, and then with a sudden sharp shock that 
was the beginning of his awakening he remembered that he had only 
been absent from them three weeks that very day. 

Only three weeks... . half absently he said to himself, with 
reference to that abstract creation that stood in his mind for 
Mignon, that she passed quickly through all the great crises of 
her life, and that she had apparently found it just as natural to fall 
into sin at the first opportunity she got, as she had previously found 
it easy to marry at a moment’s notice the man who had come 
forward to protect her. His thoughts straying towards her were cut 
short by the entry of letters. During these three days there had 
come to him a great many, all of which he had flung aside 
save those from Scotland Yard, and these too he had, when® perused, 
dashed down with a baulked and utter sense of failure, for let the 
wording of them be as it might the gist of each was precisely similar. 
Not the smallest clue had been obtained to the missing’couple, and 
the matter, that had at the first flash appeared so simple as to 
call for no special skill or address, was fast resolving itself into a 
bafiling puzzle that absolutely defied solution. 

Mr. La Mert and his companion had been traced to Waterloo; 
beyond that point all was darkness. It was quite certain that they 
had not left England, and in this, the last bulletin received by Adam, 
he was informed that there was reason to believe they were still in 
London, waiting their opportunity to get safely away. 

In London! Close to him, within reach of his hand and vengeance, 
and he idly waiting here—the thoujht nearly drove nim mad, and 
for a space relit the furnaces of fury in his heart. And xct ke knew 
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that to go and search for them in the great Babylon yonder was 
worse than useless; that skilled searchers were at work ; nevertheless 
he said to himself that but a little longer he would wait, wearing 
the semblance of a coward’s shameful acquiescence in his own disgrace. 

To-morrow, ay, to-morrow, he would rise up, and, no matter how 
great the folly and uselessness of it, he would himself assist in the 
prosecution of the search. 

It was one of those bright, early October afternoons, when life 
seems at its keenest and brightest, when the sun’s rays strike one 
with a sense of tingling and warmth, when the air heartens and 
freshens body and soul, and every leaf, and twig, and late-tarrying 
flower stands out vivid and distinct as though our eyes had suddenly 
grown clearer, and the world in which we had walked had been 
hitherto looked at by us through spectacles. But Adam, who was 
usually so quick to note and comprehend each one of Nature’s moods, 
heeded her not to-day ; he could not have told whether the day were 
fair or foul, and yet it was to affect him; for as he sat, fixedly staring 
at the books and mass of papers before him, a sudden shaft of sun- 
shine pierced between the drawn-down blind and the window, and lit 
upon and burnished the edges of some shining object among the 
dusty heap before him. . 

Mechanically he leaned forward to see what it was, and stretching 
out his hand he lifted this shining object and held it before him. 

It was only Mignon’s little thimble, that he had seen on her slender 
finger so many, many times, as it flitted over her needle-work, or, 
oftener still, remained in mid-air while she talked. Only a little old 
battered thimble; but the homely familiar thing did that which 
nothing else had had power to do—it brought the living Mignon up 
before him, and for the space of a moment he saw her, not as the 
guilty accomplice of an unlawful lover, but as the merry, mad, lovely 
little hoyden who had ridden in her wheelbarrow with such wild 
glee, who had eaten his cherries, taught him English history, pre- 
sented him with half-a-crown, and three weeks ago, in gentle token 
that though she did not love, her heart was full of kindness for him, 
thrust into his hand a tiny knot of flowers. He took from his 
breast-pocket a minute package, then from another pocket he 
drew a second, and proceeded to unfold both. The first contained 
what had been a small bunch of flowers, the other a plain gold 
wedding-ring. These he laid beside the thimble, and for some 
seconds sat looking at all three. 

_ Then for the first time it all came home to him—all the shame, the 
sin, the loss, and last, and greatest of all, the pity of it. 

The mists of passion and revenge no longer obscured his vision, 
the veil that had for a time been mercifully drawn between him and 


his calamity was rent in twain. Now was the hour of his weakness 
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and suffering to begin, and before it he bowed, helpless and un- 
resisting as a child. 

He neither abased his head nor stirred, but sat staring straight 
before him at the thimble, the ring, the withered flowers, in his eyes 
the strained agonised look that in a man outweighs in its piteousness 
all the rivers of tears that have ever been shed by women. Hitherto 
he could not truly be said to have suffered. The first stunning blow 
of misfortune had been so instantly excluded by the overmastering 
longing for revenge, that his own sense of personal bereavement had 
been in abeyance ; but now in the flesh he suffered, although possibly 
not in the same degree that he would have done had this girl been 
veritably and truly his wife. 

This thing that he had called his own, that had borne: his name, 
shared his home, dwelt by his side, that had been his, yet not his, 
that. he had so longed after, yet refrained from, that the gift might be 
all the richer and more perfect when at last it should come to him, 
had been refrained from for—Philip La Mert. That she might go to 
this worn-out man of pleasure, this reckless plunderer of the fruit 
that grew in other men’s gardens, as innocent and pure as an unwed 
maiden—yea, for the greater triumph and delight of this man—he 
had forborne. . 

In name, at least, she had once been his; she was now Philip’s... . 
the first fact had been washed out in the last, which was eternal; for 
come what would, happen to Philip what might, she could never, 
though both dragged out their lives for a hundred years, be anything 
to him again. 

He might slay this man who had betrayed her. Ay! but would 
that give back to him his lost Mignon? Would it make white her 
robes again, or restore to her so much as the shadow of that which 
had gone from her? 

He might punish, but he could not undo; he might destroy, but he 
could not create ; all the vengeance on earth could not make whole that 
which was broken, or make void the terrible deed that Mignon, not 
knowing, had committed. 

For she knew not that this, the last, the most fatal of all men upon 
earth that she should have loved was he to whom was owing the ruin 
of her sister’s young life, although when she awakened to the 
knowledge, as all too surely she must awaken some day, whither would 
she turn, and what would become of her in her extremity, having no 
friend in the wide world to whom to turn, save him whom she had 
outraged and forsaken? Surely, surely she would come creeping 
homeward to the only home she had ever known, as do all spent and 
wounded creatures—to die ? 

For it was only a question of time and accident; nay, when this 
man wearied of her, as he had wearied of all the rest, might he not 
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tell her the truth with his own lips, and so rid himself of her ina 
moment ? 

Still gazing before him, as the shadows fell in the quiet room, and 
the books before him grew faint and indistinct, he seemed to see this 
Mignon, a lonely and pathetic figure, unconscious and innocent even 
in her ruin, wandering, asa child may, into peril, smiling, unsuspecting, 
happy, until the great gates of sin clanged heavily behind her, and she 
awoke by slow degrees to the consciousness of the thing that she had 
done. 

Mnuriel’s chance of salvation, Philip’s one hope of self-respect and 
reformation, his own strong life and hopes—among these the girl had 
lightly moved, shattering all, herself the only unconscious actor in the 
tragedy. O! God help her when her awakening should come... . when 
the mists fell from her childish soul and eyes ; when she discovered that 
by her own act she had consigned to never-ending shame the sister 
she had so deeply and wildly loved that their two hearts had seemed to 
make but one between them ! 

It was quite dark now, but as in letters of fire written before him 
he read his own self-condemnation, and hearkened to the stern reproof 
spoken by his conscience. Bad as this thing was, said his mentor, 
was it not of his own doing? Had he not taken advantage of this 
girl’s inexperience and forlorn position to surprise her into the false 
step of becoming his wife, leaving her not a moment in which to take 
counsel of her heart or learn her own mind, and when he had obtained 
her, instead of carefully watching over and protecting her (aware as 
he was of her girlish fancy for Mr. La Mert), had he not deliberately 
left her, without one word of warning, exposed to the temptations and 
wiles of a man whose life had been spent in the practice of beguiling 
foolish women’s hearts from them ? 

She was but a child; she should have been cared for as such ; he 
should have been gentle with her, instead of which he had been harsh, 
even violent, scaring her into that refuge of all weak creatures—deceit, 
and driving her to repose herself, when the opportunity arose, upon 
one whose love seemed to assure to her love and protection. And 
yet this deceit, this palpable premeditation on her part of the whole 
affair, did not tally well with his conception of her innocence and 
transparent simplicity of character. 

Her absolute silence to Flora on the subject of her previous 
acquaintance with this man, her meeting with him on the very 
morning of his own departure, her interview alone with him when 
he came to the house, her subsequent walk, and the fact that 
she knew her husband might return any day, and that therefore the 
time for action was short—did not all these circumstances point to the 
conclusion that she had all along nourished a secret guilty feeling for 
her former lover, and that his arrival upon the scene had only been 
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the light set to the torch that had long been in waiting for the burning 
touch ? 

Nay, if Flora spoke truth, she had deliberately sought out and 
striven to attract this man to her own misdoing ; with the untutored 
instinct of a child, she had looked, longed for, and stretched out her 
hand for the forbidden fruit, heedless of all so that she grasped it 
securely. 

After all, had he erred in the reading of her character, and was the 
innocence for which he had loved her but sheer silliness and folly, the 
simplicity of heart that he had so often in his thoughts designated by 
the old Scotch term of “ zfaldness ” but pure stupidity and ignorance ? 
The love-letter that she had written with such eager haste to Mr. La 
Mert, in reply to his own—might not the impulse that prompted her 
to such speed have taken its birth in a spirit of nascent coquetry, 
and were the words of Silas Sorel true words after all ? 

Then if it were so, if he had misread her from first to last, if 
that upon which he had poured out his whole love was but a 
dream-woman created by his fancy, while the reality was this poor 
and miserable thing, then he should surely thank God with all his 
heart and soul that he was rid of her, that the first-comer should have 
been the touchstone to test her lightness, or her purity, and so rid 
him of her forever ....andyet....andyet.... her face 
rising up before him, as he remembered it last, pure and child-like as 
it had looked to him in her slumbers, shamed him in his thoughts, 
and sent them slinking out of sight as though they had been 
incarnate lies. 

There came into his mind those exquisite lines of one of the good 
Hare brothers that had always seemed to him to be written for, 
to exactly typify, Mignon, that had seemed to explain her character so 
well, since he, better than any else, knew of the intense powers of 
loving that underlay her simple exterior. 

“ Leaves are light and useless, and idle and wavering and change- 
able, they even dance, yet God has made them part of the oak. In so 
doing He has given us a lesson not to deny the stout-heartedness 
within, because we see the lightsomeness without.” 

He had watched her growing up, he had jealously hearkened to her 
every word, because he knew how often the fairest face is belied by 
the black heart within, and from first to last he had found her a 
school-girl indeed, and over young for her years, but emphatically 
“without guile.” He had even fancied he saw growing up in her one 
by one the delicate blossoms of these “seeds of truth which exist 
naturally in our souls,” and he had believed that the instincts of such 
an one, could not possibly lead her far astray, but that she must 
inevitably turn towards the light, obeying the voice of her heart. 

He had been mistaken . . . . but no, to-night, to-night he would 
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think of her, not as this incredible and frightful thing that she had 
become, but as he had known her always; to-morrow he would put 
her out of his thoughts for ever, and she would be as one who 
had never lived to him, one whom he had never known—but to-night, 
ay, to-night, she should come to him in her girlish robes of purity and 
loveliness . . . . all the future was his in which to forget her, to-night he 
would ... . remember. 

There passed in array before him every kind look she had ever given 
him, every gentle word that had fallen from her lips, every hue and 
tint that she had ever worn, and through the silence and darkness of 
the room he seemed to hear the patter of her little feet coming and 
going, nay, the very touch of her slender hand crept out of the void 
and fell upon his like a flower, and once more he felt upon his lips 
the fleeting kiss that she had so rarely yet so lightly laid upon them. 

In this retrospection of Adam was no maudlin unhealthy sentiment, 
or paltry self-pity. It was his last deliberate, conscious regard of 
that which had once been precious to him, his last backward look e’er 
rising up to go his way, to act his part, whether well or ill, in the 
battle of life, and henceforth to live, if life were his portion, as though 
no Mignon had ever existed unto him, as though the folly of love had 
never found place in his thoughts. 

Through the long hours of the night, then, her spirit abode with 
him, and in that space he lived over again all the bitter-sweet of the 
past four months, all the longing, the disappointment, the fierce 
jealousy, the acquiescence in his fate, lastly the renewed hope and 
courage with which he had returned, resolved to make one last deter- 
mined struggle before he resigned himself to an iguominious defeat. 

It was strange how little of the bitterness that a man usually feels 
towards the woman who has disgraced him found place in Adam’s 
thoughts. Of the foul ingratitude of her conduct to himself, who 
had so nobly and generously given her all, to be rewarded thus, he 
never thought; his condemnation was all for her betrayer. As 
well might one scold a child who ventures barefooted on red-hot 
ploughshares, believing them to be but painted red, as turn the 
engines of his fury on this creature who had been but an instrument, 
put to vile uses, of a wicked man’s will. 

Perhaps it had been his own fault that she did not love him. 
Somehow, all his life long it had seemed to be his fate to miss love, and, 
save his mother, he could not remember a soul who had ever loved 
him—stay, there had been one other, but it had been love guessed at, 
not spoken; moreover, he had not coveted it, and we all have a cruel 
way of reckoning as no love at all that which we do not care to take. 
And after Mrs. Montrose had been calmly and politely snubbed out of 
life by her husband, her son had loved nothing and nobody until he 
had met Mignon; and although it had been some time before he set 
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his whole heart upon her, and not until watching her narrowly at 
all times and places, he had, his mind once made up, loved her with 
an intensity, a devotion, and an unselfishness that she might have 
looked for in vain from any other man. 

For as yet there was nothing in her to awaken such a passion, 
although indeed it is true enough that it is not always the people 
who are most deserving of it who get the best and noblest kind of 
love, for some of the profoundest passions with which the world has 
rung have been inspired by a totally inadequate power, a miserably 
insufficient cause, the real secret being that these lovers, whether 
men or women, have possessed a capacity for love so grand, and deep, 
and large, as to be able to cover with glory those who have inspired it. 

The beauty, the sweetness, the goodness of the person beloved has 
been but of secondary importance ; it is not these that have worked 
such grand results; the passion, the sublime excellence in loving 
were there before, and though outward influences might bring them 
to the light, even as the sun calls out the flowers, the germs existed 
in the man or woman’s own heart. 

And so this poor fellow had given to the girl all the pent-up love 
for which he had never found a vent, and he had been rewarded as 
such men usually are. And yet he suffered less than if his love had 
been selfish, or had at any time been returned, for the only love that 
can be termed absolutely free from the alloy of self is that which is 
entirely without response of any kind. 

For if we go to the root of things, what is love for the most part but 
a deification of self? The love of a lover.... it demands an equiva- 
lent, it loves because the loveliness or charm of a woman are grateful 
to it, and communicate to him a sense of pleasure, therefore he loves 
the cause. The love of a mother for her child, does she not cherish it 
because it is hers, a blessing and a delight, that gives to her far 
more of happiness than she gives to it? If it dies, does she mourn it 
so passionately because of the little life so rudely swept, or because she 
is so intensely conscious of her own personal bereavement? She 
mourns it thus wildly because the touch of the little lips was joy to 
her, because the feeling of ownership and protection of the helpless 
creature was sweet .... in a word, self is largely mingled with 
the sacredness of all sorrow, and they only can be said to mourn as 
to love truly, who mourn without any selfish reflection, or who have 
loved without return. 

“Desires absorb ; affections give out.” All the giving had been 
on Adam’s side, yet. was he none the poorer. 

As the night wore on, by degrees the image of Mignon, as she 
had been, faded, and Mignon as she was rose up before him. He 
had done with his regrets, with his memories ; what he now had to do 
was to look this new woman in the face and recognise her with al 
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her loathsome shame, and treachery, and deceit upon her, to accustom 
his eyes to her features, her mien, to indelibly imprint her upon his 
mind, then, then it would be easy enough to root her out of his heart 
and life, and go his way to do his work in the world as well as if she 
had never existed. Fool... . fool.... as though the slow 
growth of years is capable of being plucked up in a moment, as though 
by one supreme effort a man may overcome his ruling passion .. . 

rather will he do so by slow degrees, with many “falterings, beck- 
slidings, and halts by the way, while in proportion to the strength of 
the nature that it dominates will be the duration and fierceness of 
the struggle. 

* * * * * 

One by one the objects of the room came out before him, in dun, 
in grey, in chilly shades that made familiar things look ghostly and 
unreal. One by one the sounds that usher in the daylight made 
themselves audible to his ears, and his senses came back to every-day 
life. Mechanically he bent forward to gather up the three relies 
that remained to him of the dream of his manhood. The wedding- 
ring and withered flowers were there, but what had become of the 
thimble? He looked at them in bewilderment for some moments, 
then bis clenched right hand relaxed, and to his own surprise he 
found within it the missing bit of silver. At what period of his agony 
had he clutched and held fast to it? He could not remember .. . 
but it was unaccountable, because he no longer feared or desired to 
touch anything that had been hers. The long battle of the night 
was over, and he had conquered. Henceforth his heart was empty 
of love (he thought), and let him meet her as soon as he might it 
would be with absolute indifference. So much for the opinion of a 
poor mortal who had discovered a royal road to that to which no man 
has ever discovered a royal road yet. 

Then he rose, unbarred the hall-door, and went out into the free 
air of heaven. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“When Phebus doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat’ry glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass.” 


THE morning was yet young, and the sky had that marvellous clear 
intensity that almost pains the eye as one gazes, 80 pure is it and 
cold, as though the light were but the sun’s messenger, which he 
himself followed from afar. 

How many of us are there who know what these early mornings are, 
how hushed and still and even solemn, a brief space of breathing-time in 
which to think, e’er the common crowded day claims us for its own? 
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For the most part, we know them not, no, nor desire to; we prefer 
sleep ; sleep, of which we shall surely have more than enough when, 
our brief span of life over, we lie down to a slumber of which the 
limits are not known. 

Something of the old intense love for, and sympathy with nature, 
that had from his boyhood made her his true and loving disciple, 
stirred in Adam as he gazed upwards and abroad ; he seemed to have 
been long away from that familiar friend whose teaching had always 
seemed to him to be so much sweeter and better than any that came 
to him from the lives or lips of man. He loved every one of her 
works, he rejoiced in her every footprint ; the nearer he found himself 
to understanding her, the nearer he had approached his Maker, 
and the calmer and more stedfast his heart had grown. 

“ The ways of Nature are the thoughts of Nature, and these are the 
thoughts of God.” 

For a while Adam stood and looked around him, then he passed on 
to the inner garden. He walked slowly round it, pausing when he 
came to Mignon’s chair, and looking upwards at the bunch of wall- 
flowers that still flourished in their old place. His eyes next fell on 
the wheelbarrow, that looked dirty and disconsolate, and harboured a 
snail or two, and some withered leaves. 

He had meant to make a thriving, fruitful place of this neglected 
shabby garden by next spring, while at one end should be the 
prettiest flower-walk that a lass ever stepped between. 

The solitary rose-bush that the garden contained, and that seemed to 
have got in there by mistake, stood bare and unsightly ; it had borne but 
one rose that summer, and this he had plucked and given to—her. 

As he stood before it, there came to his mind a verse of one of the 
songs of his country. 


“Oft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine, 
While ilka bird sang o’ its love, 
And fondly sae did I o’ mine. 
Wi heartsome glee I pu’d a rose— 
The sweetest on its thorny tree; 
But my fause love has sto’en the rose, 
And left the thorn behind wi’ me.” 


Once more Adam gazed around as may one who doubts when he 
will see it again, then he went slowly away, and re-entered the house. 

For two hours he busied himself in his study, sorting and arranging 
books and papers, and writing certain letters and instructions. 

At nine o'clock his breakfast and letters were brought to him. Of 
the former he ate ; the latter, contrary to his rule of the past few days, 
he opened and began to read without exception. There was no news 
from Scotland Yard, but he had given up expecting any. He had made 
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up his mind that if this man were to be found, then that he, and he 
alone, would find him, and he was a-thirst to be gone on his quest. 

“T am sorry,” wrote his father, “that you have expressed so 
decidedly your refusal to see or communicate with any member of 
your family, and you will pardon my remarking that there is an obdu- 
racy in the way you have received this chastening blow of Providence 
that strikes me as being in the highest degree impious and 
unbecoming. Instead of viewing the late lamentable occurrence in 
the light you do, you may fairly congratulate yourself on your good 
fortune in being rid of the extremely forward and improper young 
person whom, in an impulse of mistaken kindness, you made your 
wife. 

“You will, of course, sue for a divorce immediately, and time and 
change of scene will doubtless assuage the natural concern you may 
experience at so very abrupt and disreputable a termination of your 
first experience of matrimony.” 

Adam smiled bitterly as he laid the letter down. He knew the 
thoughts that had been in his father’s mind when he penned that 
letter as well as if they had been set in black and white before him. 
Once this luckless, guilty wife were put away, and what was to hinder 
the long-desired match between the houses of Dundas and McClosky 
from being brought about ? 

A divorce . . . . Adam laughed again, and even more harshly at 
the thought of it. Let this search of his, upon which he was bound, 
be successful, and there would be either none to sue, or none to respond. 
Even if this man escaped his vengeance, were his own hands so clean, 
his conscience so pure, as to seek to put her away for what, after all, 
was mainly owing to his own neglect of her? 

He rose, went to a book-shelf hard by, took down a volume, and 
read the following: “The law imposes upon the husband the duty of 
watching over the society, conduct, and habits of his wife, and holds 
him answerable for every act and omission of his that may expose her 
purity to hazard, or render her the more easy prey to the seducer. 
.... A husband is bound to give his wife some superintendence 
when she is placed in dangerous situations.” 

He put back the book and resumed his seat before the rest of the 
unopened letters. 

Had he not left her exposed to every risk? Worse still, had he not 
omitted to warn her and those around her, against the possible danger 
she was in from Mr. La Mert? He had given her no superintendence ; 
on the contrary, his very neglect had laid her open to the hazardous 
situations that had ended in her ruin. And even if he were not to 
blame, he still would not sue for a divorce. What! enable the foul 
traitor to make eternal the link that bound him to his victim, so that 
he would be furnished with legal authority over her, so that he would 
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even be able to compel her to go back to him, even if she escaped from 
his side on discovering who and what he was? 

This triumph at least Mr. La Mert should not have, and, as he 
had said to Flora, Mignon should never be wife to two men. He 
turned to his letters. The next that he opened was in a woman’s 
handwriting, and a somewhat familiar one. For a moment, recog- 
nising yet not knowing it, he drew back, half-thinking that it might 
be from her, with some childish pitiful plea for forgiveness that would 
move him to very pity and self-scorn that he could have loved so poor 
a thing. The next moment he saw that it was from—Phillis. 

In all his life before, though he had seen her handwriting many 
times, he had never received a letter from her. What could she 
possibly have to say to him now? 


“T have dared, at the risk of displeasing you,” she said, “to write 
you one line, to beg of you not to believe this story about your 
Mignon until you have heard more; there may, there must be, some 
explanation, for if she is all that you told me she was, she might 
be heedless and wilful, though that she would so deceive you I never 
can believe. She may have thought he was taking her to you, or 
he may have beguiled her by some falsehood ; he is a bad man, and she 
is so young and simple . . . . only if you believe harm of her, some 
day you will be bitterly sorry . . . . and I am, your friend, 

“ PHILLIS.” 


His heart failed him a little as he read the little, romantic, girlish 
letter . . . . after all, had he been too hasty, had he judged his 
wife without reason ? 

But no, reviewing all the circumstances, his momentary doubts 
faded . . . . noble, pure-hearted Phillis, who judged all women by 
herself, how could it be expected that she would understand? She 
would never have so acted . . . . why had he not loved and wooed 
her instead of the girl whose weak hands had failed beneath the 
weight of her husband’s honour ? 

He separated this letter from the rest, and placed it in his breast- 
pocket. The others he glanced through and destroyed. 

At ten o'clock he left the house, and was absent about an hour. 
On his return he sent for Prue. She came quickly, believing that the 
morning’s post had at last brought news of her mistress; but her 
hopes fell at the sight of her master. 

“Prue,” he said, “I am leaving here to-day, and before my 
departure it is necessary that certain directions should be given and 
arrangements made.” 

“You're going away, sir?” she said, twisting her fingers restlessly 
round each other ; “and won’t you take me with you, since ’tis after 
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her, I’m thinking, that you're going? For oh! my heart will break 
ifI sit waiting here for her much longer !” 

“No,” he said sternly, “I do not go in search of your mistress, but 
of—him.” 

She caught her breath, drawing back a step—something in his face 
making his errand clear to her, as it had done to Flora. 

“God grant ye may find him,” she said, some of the old dark 
colour flashing into her pale cheek ; “God grant ye may punish him 
Ce > 

He held up his hand as though impatient of her words, then went 
on again. 

“ You will discharge the two other servants to-day,” he said, “ but 
you will remain here.” 

She made a gesture of surprise and despair, but he took no heed. 

“For you to go in search of her,” he went on, “ would be worse 
than folly ; but if you desire to do her good service, you will wait 
quietly for her here, where sooner or later, it may be almost im- 
mediately, it may not be for a long while, she will return.” 

Prue looked at him as though stunned, then a glance of intense 
relief spread over her features—relief mingled with surprise, and 
perhaps, who knows, a little womanly contempt for her master. 

“She will return,” he said calmly, reading the thought in her mind, 
“but not to me. Henceforth I shall not reside here, but this house 
and all within it will remain precisely as it is, and until other and 
permanent money arrangements are made I shall deposit with you a 
sum of money for your maintenance, and for hers, should she arrive 
unexpectedly.” 

“And you say she may come soon, sir?” said Prue, her brain still 
in a whirl, but holding on fast to the thought that there was a 
definite chance of once more beholding her adored little mistress. 

“She may come at any time, at any hour even. So soon as certain 
facts come to her knowledge, she will probably make her way hither 
to you, as being the only friend in the world to whom she can turn, 
therefore see that you are always at hand to receive her. As my move- 
ments will be uncertain for some time, I can give you no address, but I 
shall deposit in your hands a sum of money for your own use and hers, 
and a hundred pounds (that I have this morning drawn out of the bank in 
your mistress’s name), which is absolutely and entirely her own, having 
been bequeathed to her by the late Miss Sorel. All my personal 
belongings, books, papers, clothes, will be fetched from here this after- 
noon by a person whom I shall send for them. I think that is all.” 

“And your letters, sir,” said Prue timidly, “ what shall I do with 
them ?” 

“T shall make provision against them,” he said, “and none will be 
sent here. You are not likely to have anything to communicate to 
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me save the intelligence that your mistress has returned, and in the 
event of her doing so, [shall probably be aware of the fact as quickly 
as yourself.” 

“If my father comes here asking for my address, you will say that 
you do not know it.” 

He would not be pursued everywhere, he said to himself, by letters 
of condolence, of pity, of advice, therefore his safest plan was to let no 
one, not even Prue, know his future whereabouts. 

“And if she comes . . . .” said Prue, trembling and turning aside, 
“Tm to tell her, master... .” 

“Tell her,” he said “ that the shelter of this roof and home is open 
to her always, that she may live out a lifetime here, ay, and repent of 
her sin at her leisure, if she so wills. Tell her also that if she seek 
me out, or ever forces her way into my presence, that she will compel 
me to leave England, and thus debar me from the honourable toil 
that from the day she disgraced me is the one thing left to me in life. 
Tell her that henceforth we are as much strangers to each other as 
though we had never met, but that I forgive her, because I feel 
that the guilt of her wrongdoing lies as heavily upon my head as 
upon her own.” 

In the pause that followed his last words, Prue crept a step nearer. 

“* And not one little word, sir,” she said, “ (she being so young,and led 
away by a bad man and all), to ease her poor breaking heart ?” 

“Not one word,” he said, “not one syllable. The words that I 
have spoken to you are the last that will ever pass from me to her, 
for should we come face to face with each other (as I pray God we 
never may) she will be to me as one dead—and the living exchange 
not words with the dead. You will tell her this.” 


An hour later and he had left the house. 

Towards evening a man came and took away all his belongings, 
opposing to Prue’s questions as to whither he was taking them an 
impenetrable silence that entirely bafiled her. 

On the following morning (this being the second exodus of 
servants from the house in the space of four months) the cook and 
housemaid departed, and Prue was left alone, to watch and wait, to 
start, shuddering at every sound, to wander restless through the 
shrouded and deserted rooms, to hear strange voices wailing with 
every gust of wind that arose, strange footsteps coming and going on the 
walks without, to ask herself if the watching for this sister was to be as 
long and dreary as had been that of the other—nay to feel her heart 
stand still as the thought struck her that perhaps after all it would 
be Muriel who would return first, and to whom the story would have 


to be told of why the little sister who had so long and patiently 
waited for her was—-missing. 
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Cuaprer XLIII. 


“No azure vein 
Wandered on fair spaced temples; no soft bloom 
Misted the cheek; no passion to illume 
The deep, recesséd vision; all was blight.” 


Miaenon’s moonlight flitting had fallen on a Friday night; the 
departure of Adam had taken place on the following Tuesday. 

On the next day but one, Prue, sitting below in the kitchen, her 
work lying unheeded in her lap, heard at about six of the clock the 
sound of footsteps, light, uncertain, and slow, ascending the stone steps 
that led to the house. 

She did not stir, but her head turned slowly, her eyes remaining 
fixed with horrible intensity on the open door. Whose were those 
footsteps, and on what errand did they come? It was incredible 
that her mistress should return thus early, therefore, instinct telling 
her that they were not those of a stranger, it must be—Muriel. 

Muriel . . . . andshe would have to be told the truth. Even as the 
one sister had been told the story of the other one’s probable shame, 
so must the elder, now be acquainted with the certain ruin that had 
befallen the younger, 

The hall door was open, Prue had no fear of robbers, and she 
distinctly heard those wavering footsteps cross the threshold and hall, 
pause at the dining-room door, turn the key in its lock, and pass in. 

A few moments later they sounded again on the tiles of the hall, 
and after another short pause enter the drawing-room. Again the 
patter recommenced, and this time Mr. Montrose’s former study was 
visited, and here there was a longer halt than there had been at the 
other rooms; then they recrossed the hall and went noiselessly up the 
carpeted stairs. 

All this time Prue had sat like a woman bewitched, absolutely 
mastered by one of those purely unreasoning fits of terror that now 
and again have held men and women powerless when a murderer has 
been creeping upon them, while there actually remained to them 
time to escape. 

All the expression of her body seemed concentrated in her eyes, 
and these were fixed upon the open kitchen door. 

She faintly heard those uncanny steps moving about far above her, 
heard doors open and shut, once even fancied that a window was 
raised, then they came down again, ever so slowly and lightly, and 
sounded again in the hall. 

They advanced to the top of the stairs, and the sweat broke out 
upon her brow, as, still mastered by that perfectly unreasoning horror, 


a moment later she felt rather than heard some one coming down 
the stairs. 
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With that the power of movement returned to her, and throwing 
herself upon her knees, she flung her apron over her head in an ague- 
fit of fear. 

The steps came nearer to her, ceased, a hand touched her on the 
shoulder, a voice that she had surely never heard before said—* Prue !” 
The woman slowly drew the apron from before her face, and saw 
standing before her—Mignon. 

“Where is your master?” said the girl, still in that odd starved 
voice—the voice of one from whose life has been withdrawn every 
influence that goes to nourish and support it. 

But Prue, dumb as the dead, made no reply, falling back before 
the new-comer, all her superstitious fears cast out by a fear infinitely 
greater. 

This thing that stood before her, that had stolen her mistress’s 
features, but not her voice, her garments but not her expression, thés 
was not her mistress ; rather would one say that it was a body that 
had once lived and died, and being suddenly recalled to life had, 
with all its horrible experiences yet upon its eyes and lips, been set 
free to wander once more among once familiar scenes and people that 
already had grown strange to it. 

The blood curdled in Prue’s veins as she looked at her. . . . besides 
the sin and the shame, what had come to the girl in the brief space of 
this one week ? 

“Where is your master?” said Mignon patiently, and still in that 
same lifeless, strange tone. Yet there was a ring of command in it to 
which Prue’s natural instinct of obedience responded. 

“He's gone away,” she said fearfully; “but oh! Miss Mignon, 
Miss Mignon ... .” all her great yearning love expressed itself in 
those few words, they meant a whole world of things, but the girl to 
whom they were addressed neither heeded nor understood, she only 
looked at the woman as from a great way off and said— 

“ And why did he do that? I suppose you mean that he has not 
returned from Glen-luce ?” 

Prue passed her hand over her forehead, then rubbed her eyes. Was 
she asleep or bewitched? But no, the substantial kitchen surround- 
ings were no figments of the brain, and that was her mistress, or her 
mistress’s wraith, standing before her, in soiled, draggled clothes that 
looked as though she had not taken them off once during the past 
week. 

“J thought he would have come back before this,” said the girl, 
finding that she received no answer, and fixing her blank eyes—eyes 
that suggested the idea that they had become thus through long 
gazing at some terrible sight—fixed upon Prue. 

“ He'll never come back any more,” said Prue with a gasping, long- 
drawn sob, “because... . because... . oh! Miss Mignon, Miss 
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Mignon,” and the poor creature held out her arms, ‘I don’t love 
you a bit the less; you'll never be anything to Prue but her own 
darling little mistress, and she'll stay with you all your life long, for 
paps you'll find her better nor nobody. . 

She had folded the girl’s passive form to her faithful breast, and 
was weeping and sobbing over her, kissing her hair and uttering the 
broken words of love that come rugged and unpolished straight 
from the heart. 

The girl gently withdrew herself from the woman’s clinging arms. 

“ And why will he never come back ?” she said. 

“Miss Mignon,” said Prue, turning aside and growing desperate, 
“can’t you guess—don’t you know why master’s gone away. . 
and how could he ever come back when .... when... .” 

“T must go to him,” said the girl monotonously ; “if he is still in 
the Highlands I will go to him, for I must see him, and that at once.” 

The first sign of life that had appeared in her voice appeared as 
she uttered the last few words. 

“Tis not in the Highlands you'll find him,” said Prue sadly, “no, 
nor any other place where that you can go to him, Miss Mignon 

. He’s just gone out in the wide world to look for them as 
deserves to be killed for what they’ve done, and God grant, - I, 
that he may come up with him, and give him his deserts . . . 

A flame of fear seemed to be suddenly kindled in Mignon’s eyes, 
her hand suddenly clutched the woman’s arm as in a vice, it was as 
though a corpse had been suddenly galvanised into life, and Prue 
shrank from her as she cried— 

“He has gone after him to... . to ill him?” 

“Ay,” said Prue doggedly, * he’s gone to do even that.” 

“To kill him... .” said Mignon in a whisper, relaxing her 
grasp of Prue and looking straight before her, as though she saw 
some deadly scene being enacted—* To kill him. .. .” 

“When did he go?” she cried. 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“ He left a message for me ?” 

“ Ay,” said Prue, hanging her head, “ but don’t ask me for it, I'd 
best not give it you to-night—not yet awhile.” 

“You will tell me now,” cried the girl, — the woman’s arm 
again, ‘ this instant, quick . — woo 

“He bade me tell you, said Prue slowly, ‘ ** how he’d left me here 
to take care of the house, so as when you should be wanting a home 
to creep back to, as he feared you'd be wanting one afore long, you’d 
always have this one to come to.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Mignon impatiently, “ go on.” 

ss Also how he'd left in my charge a sum of money to pay our way, 
for the house and sich, but for your own use a hundred pounds that was 
all your own to do as you liked with, ’cause Miss Sorel left it to you.” 
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“ All this is no message,” cried Mignon wildly, and shaking Prue’s 
arm; ‘“ what did he say for me ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” cried Prue, trembling and turning pale, “ least- 
ways, not to-night, not to-night... .” 

“Do you wish to drive me mad?” said the girl, in her eyes so 
strange a look that Prue dared trifle with her no longer. 

“He bade me say .... that if ever you sought him out or tried to 
get speech with him in any way, he'd leave the country and never set 
foot in it again, for you was strangers to each other now till you died, 
and if ever you come face to face with each other ’twould be as if 
you was already dead, and live folks, says he, exchanges no words 
with the dead.” 

Oh! why did not Prue pause ere it was yet too late, ere the last 
stroke was given that sent the already tottering mind off its balance? 
Why did she not read the signs of that ghasily, terrible, young face 
looking into her own, aright ? 

“ And he hoped you'd repent of your sin at your leisure,” said 
Prue, “and he blamed himself sore for all that had happened, for he 
reckoned his guilt was nigh about equal to yours.” 

“ His guilt equal to mine,” repeated the girl slowly, “and I should 
have time to repent of my sin.” 

* Ay, your sin,” said Prue solemnly; “for your sin in loving Mr. 
La Mert better than master, for your sin in forsaking master for him” 
....the woman paused, arrested in her speech by the expression 
upon Mignon’s face. 

“ Because I loved him better than my husband,” she said in a low 
intense whisper—“ him... .O my God!” She tossed her arms 
above her head, breaking out into a peal of horrible laughter, stopped 
in it abruptly, gazed around as though frightened, pressed her hands 
hard against her head.... then something seemed to snap in her 
brain, her rigid arms relaxed and hung by her sides, a foolish smile 
gathered slowly about her lips, she sighed and looked downwards, 
plucking with restless fingers at her soiled, disordered dress. 

“Tt is a fine spring morning, Muriel,” she said, “and the wind- 
flowers will all be creeping out....let us go out into the woods 
and have a merry day together.” 





ERRATUM. 


In the Ocroper number of ‘Tsmpie Bar,’ p. 229, Mr. Ewa.p erroneously speaks 
of Mr. Pitt as married. 











